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RED CLOUD, CHIEF OF THE DAKOTAS, 


HERE is a strong face. The mouth is 
large, the lips firm set, the chin promi- 
nent. The nose is large and well-propor- 
tioned, and the forehead. broad and high 
It is the face of an orator and a leader ; 


it is a modest and kindly face, yet it is 
the face of one who knows his power 
and is willing to take responsibilities. It 
is the face of the best type of the Indian 
chieftain. The motive temperament is 
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better developed than the vital, yet there 
is a good balance, giving endurance, 
activity and power, physical and men- 
tal. The head is large, measuring twenty- 
three and a half inches around and fif- 
teen from ear to ear over the top. The 
organs of the social group in the brain 
are marked in the chart as follows: 
Amativeness large, Philoprogenitiveness 
large, Adhesiveness very large, Inhabit- 
iveness very large. He is therefore 
strong in his attachments to home, 
friends, wife and children. In the ex- 
ecutive region we find Combativeness 
less developed than Destructiveness or 
Secretiveness; hence he is naturally 
pacific, yet possessing the qualities of 
the successful warrior. He would never 
go on the war-path through personal 
ambition or revenge, but as a patriotic 
duty he would fight to the death. Self- 
esteem is large and Approbativeness but 
moderate, giving dignity and independ- 
ence of character, self-respect and self- 
confidence. Firmness is large as shown 
by the height of the head; hence the 
character is stable, and with large Con- 
scientiousness and, a fair degree of Hope 
we have a man of high purpose, fixed 
convictions, unyielding devotion to what 
he believes to be right and duty. The 
perceptive organs, as in the aboriginal 
head generally, are all large, forming a 
beetling cliff above the eyes. Few things 
worth seeing escape the observation of 
this man, and his judgment of things is 
quick and broad. His Language is evi- 
dently active—see the eye expression— 
and as an orator he is logical, forcible, 
somewhat poetic, but not wordy or es- 
pecially rhetorical. He is eloquent, but 
his eloquence does not depend on rhet- 
orical arts; itis of the multum-in-parvo 
sort, simple yet strong, the kind of 
oratory which comes direct from a full 
heart, through an active and strong 
brain, and goes direct as a plumed arrow 
to the brains and hearts of auditors. The 
powers of logic and causation being both 
well and harmoniously developed, his 
speeches must of necessity be full of good 


sense, expressed in the fewest words. 
Red Cloud is a man to win his way to 
positions of influence by legitimate 
means and who would bear his honors 
with dignity, and use his pvsition to 
benefit his race. He would despise the 
arts of the demagogue, and scorn to 
prostitute public position to mere per- 
sonal ends. 

Mah-peah-Lutah (Red Cloud) is a full- 
blood Dakota or Sioux Indian. He was 
born near the present site of Fort 
Laramie about 1824. His father, whose 
name he bears, was head chief of the 
Ogalala tribe of the Dakota Confederacy 
or Nation, comprising seven tribes. Red 
Cloud being a younger son his older 
brother was heir apparent to the chief- 
tainship ; but on the death of the father 
the older brother, whose name we have 
been unable to get, declined the office in 
favor of Red Cloud, on the ground of 
his superior talents and general fitness 
for the position. The matter was laid 
before the Council and after discussion 
Red Cloud was accepted as the successor 
of his father. He was then about thirty 
years of age and had already distin- 
guished himself by his speeches in coun- 
cil. The Dakotas were then a great 
nation owning a vast empire including 
what is now Dakota and Wyoming and 
a good portion of Minnesota, indeed 
Minnesota is a Dakota word meaning 
Land of Lakes. 

The Sioux war of 1862 was confined 
to Minnesota. That involved only one 
tribe the Santee Sioux. The great Sioux 
War .of °64~67 between the tribes of 
Dakota and Wyoming served to bring 
Red Cloud to public notice in a pro- 
nounced way. At ail Councils between 
the representatives of the United States 
and the Sioux Nation Red Cloud repre- 
sented his tribe. Many of his young 
men were in the Sioux army for years, 
however, before he took active com- 
mand. He desired peace, and until the 
winter of 1866-67 he did not lose hope 
of securing a treaty of peace which 
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should be in a measure just to his peo- 
ple. But in a council at Fort Laramie, 
held December, 1866, or January 1867, 
his ultimatum was finally rejected by 
the United States Commissioners, and 
Red Cloud at once took chief command 
of his forces and made a most vigorous 
campaign. Before leaving the Council 
he said: ‘“‘I have done all that I could 
to stop this war, but I am now con- 
vinced that you do not want peace on 
just terms, henceforth I shall rely upon 
the Great Spirit, and my trusty rifle.” 
About a year after he made that speech 
Red Cloud was invited to another Coun- 
cil with a commission of which General 
Sherman was chairman, and he was 
offered terms in perfect accord with his 
ultimatum of a year before. He signed 
this treaty, (known as the treaty of 1868 
because ratified in that year) and he has 
kept it in letter and spirit faithfully to 
this day. But we regret to be obliged as 
a just historian to say that the United 
States has but very partially fulfilled its 
part of that treaty. 

In the spring of 1868 Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, Old Man Afraid of his 
Horse, Swift Bear, American Horse, 
Red Dog, and a number of other Sioux 
Chiefs visited Washington on invitation 
of President Johnson. They also vis- 
ited Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
by invitation of the authorities of those 
Cities. Red Cloud then dressed as an 
Indian Chieftain of the first rank, and 
presented a very imposing though savage 
appearance. Now and for several years 
past he dresses like any other civilized 
man, and his bearing and manners are 
those of a gentleman. Hon. Alonzo 
Bell, late Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Department, says of him, ‘‘I have 
met Red Cloud in council often and I 
regard him the intellectual peer of any 
man in the United States Senate, and as 
a diplomat and statesman he has few 
equals. I desire to add that I regard him 
as a man of the strictest integrity and 
highest sense of honor. I am proud to 
be able to count him among my personal 


friends.” Secretary Lamar says of a 
brief impromptu speech of Red Cloud, 
addressed to him; ‘‘It was one of the 
best specimens of eloquence to which I 
ever listened.” President Cleveland 
speaks of his speeches in complimentary 
terms. Hon. G. W. Manypenny, form- 
erly Commissioner of Indian affairs and 
Chairman of the Sioux Commission of 
1876, has a high regard for Red Cloud. 
He believes him to be a man who has 
the welfare of his people at heart and is 
anxious that they should advance in the 
road to civilization. He says, ‘‘ Red 
Cloud isa man of honor and integrity 
as well as of superior intellectual and 
rare executive ability.” 

Fordyce Grinnell M. D. of Newport, 
R. I., who was for some years U. 8. 
Surgeon at Pine Ridge Agency, says of 
Chief Red Cloud, “‘I have heard from 
the pulpit, eulogies upon men who, sus- 
tained by Christian faith, have borne 
wrongs with meekness, but I defy the 
recent annals of the Church to furnish 
a case surpassing that of Red Cloud, 
enduring as he has with stoical fortitude 
for years wrongs and insults that cry 
to heaven for vengeance, I refer to the 
persecutions and insults heaped upon 
the Chief by the United States Agent.” 

That Red Cloud has a keen sense of 
humor is proven by the fact that when 
the organ of Acquisitiveness was ex- 
plained to him his eye twinkled with 
fun as he said, ‘‘ I think that is the big- 
gest organ in the white man’s head.” 

It is perhaps proper to state that the 
examination was made during the chief’s 
visit to Washington last year, and notes 
taken at the time with a view to future 
publication, by Dr. T. A. Bland. 

Red Cloud has visited Washington as 
the representative of his people eight 
different times in eighteen years. Some 
of these visits have been brief, while on 
other occasions he has spent months at 
the Capitol in conference with the Pres- 
ident, Secretary of Interior, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and the com- 
mittees of Congress. For some years 
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the United States Agent sent to his people 
has not had the confidence of Red Cloud 
or his people. The chief has asked the 
former administration to remove him 
and send them a better man. To quote 
his words: “they would not hear” 
him. Soon after the inauguration of 
President Cleveland the chief proceded 
to Washington accompanied by his in- 
terpreter. He spent two months in the 
city as the guest of Dr. T. A. Bland 
editor of the Council Fire, the well- 
known organ of the Quaker Indian 
policy.. He was treated with distin- 
guished consideration by the president 
and other officials and by the best society 
people of the Capital city. Numerous 
receptions were tendered him, and on all 
occasions he bore himself with the mod- 
esty of an American gentleman and the 
dignity of a prince of royal blood. 

Chief Red Cloud is a wise Indian. 
He has the pride of race common to his 
people. He holds in great respect the 
traditional history of the Dakotas, and 
the political, social and religious customs 
of his race; yet he recognizes and 


accepts the fact, that, to quote his words, 
‘The days of the Indian are gone. His 
hunting grounds are blotted out, his 
path is fenced in by the white man. 
There is no longer any room in this 
country for the Indian. He must 
become a white man or die. My ances- 
tors once owned this whole country. 
They were then a proud people. Now 
this country belongs to people who came 
from beyond the sea. They are so num- 
erous that we could not take our country 
from them if weshould try. They have 
blotted out the Indian trail and in its 
place they have made a new road. We 
must travel with them in this new road. 
I have been walking in the white man’s 
road for many years. I ask my people 
to follow me. We were all created 
by the same Great Spirit, and we draw 
our subsistence from our common 
mother, nature; we are alike in all re- 
spects except the color of our skin. We 
have always traveled different roads; 
from now on we must travel even. We 
must build our two houses into one, and 
hereafter live together like brothers.” 





A CHAPTER IN 


IGURES are tedious. But statis- 
tics, when they inform us what 
we desire to know, become deeply inter- 
esting. Nothing has been more griev- 
ously abused than statistics, when they 
have been called to prove untenable 
principles. But statistics, showing us 
what we want to know and in some 
cases leading us to want to know rather 
more than they prove, are exceedingly 
valuable, provided we only assume just 
what they show ; no more, no less. 

One of the most desirable things to be 
known in the line of anthropology just 
now, is the signs of variations between 
race, and families. And things as use- 
ful as this are two in number, to wit: 
the signs of health and the signs of ex- 
ecutive ability. Could we know these 
three or four things we should know 


ANTHROPOMETRY. 


much that is exceedingly valuable and 
interesting. 

Now it is barely possible that among 
such signs as are, we hope, soon to be dis- 
covered, the indications deduced by di- 
mensions, I mean dimensions in a great 
many directions, taken by a tape line and 
by a square or its equivalent, may prove 
something in the line of variation of 
races, families and capacities, 

It is not, I think, sufficient to restrict 
one’s investigations too much on one line. 
The science of palmistry has done very 
much to clear up many unknown princi- 
ples ; the science of Phrenology doubt- 
less many more ; and if there were any 
science in pathology, while there may 
be, for aught I know, the science of 
physiology has done more. Yet some- 
thing of precision still remains to be 
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desired. We want to know more, not 
less, of man and his development. 
What we already know is too superfi- 
cial and general. Some facts are dis- 
connected with each other and with re- 
ceived doctrines; some entirely inade- 
quate, some meagre enough for the 
grand subject we study. ‘*‘ What is man 
and what his variations?” is the question 
in a brief sentence. It is not answered 
now so succinctly as we may sup- 


As to the pursuit of statistics upon an- 
thropology, we may say that we have 
sufficient data of a miscellaneous nature 
and much too little of a specific. We 
want to know the same kind of facts 
about aman asaboutacountry. Or, for 
instance and to be much more specific, 
his peculiar and characteristic differen- 
tiation from all other men and his com- 
mon qualities with the group of men 
among whom he is to be ranked. 

We want to classify him, qualify his 
common elements, arrange the groups 
he represents in as few classes as possi- 
ble, strike out clearly defined laws and 
precepts which underlie and govern his 


development, and so judge him by his 
qualities. 

The variation of black and mulatto 
presents a very agreeable field of exami- 
nation. What, we may ask, are the di- 
vided and manifest differences between 
these men, judged in the group and in 
large classes? In what proportion do 
they differ radically? What has been 
the effect upon the development of the 
mulatto of the crossing of these two 
widely separated races—black and white ? 

To answer these questions let the tape- 
line, the weighing scale, the measuring 
rod, the lifting machine be carefully ap- 
plied, each to each, first noting the mani- 
fest variations, next the lesser change 
produced in the amalgamation of these 
characteristic people. 

Gould’s tables at this moment furnish 
a great many very interesting statistics. 

Let us see what can be found, accept- 
ing what is known and assuming the 
meagre data we have only as a faint 
indication of what may be produced by 
a livelier and more judicious examina- 
tion based on better principles. 

HENRY CLARK, 


<4. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 12. 
BENEVOLENCE, 


NEED not make any great effort to 

describe the uses of this faculty, for 

in a talk not long ago with you it was 

defined, but some questions have been 

asked, and I have thought it best to say 
more on the same subject. 

Each one of my young friends knows 
well how pleasant it is to have somebody 
come to them when they feel down- 
hearted and troubled and speak kindly, 
and show real sympathy for them. 
Kindness and generosity help to make 
our life bright. When a boy has a hard 
lesson to learn, and he can not under- 
stand the rules, or work out the exam- 
ples in spite of earnest trials, and dis- 
couraged and hopeless is just going to 


throw aside the book, how delightful it 
is if some one comes in and says to him, 
‘‘Let me look at the lesson, Will; perhaps 
Ican make the problems clear,” and 
then carefully and thoroughly explains 
the rules and works out one or two of 
the examples! That boy’s tears are dried 
and he sets to work with renewed cheer- 
fulness. This is what we call a minor 
form of benevolence, but it illustrates 
the influence of the faculty in making 
people happy. They who give of their 
time or money for the benefit of others 
experience much enjoyment, both 
through the mere giving, and because 
the recipients of their gifts are bene- 
fited. 
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All about us are people who ap- 
pear to be born to be poor or 
sick, or dependent in some way upon 
others, and what would their condi- 
tion be if there were no pitying, gen- 
erous ones to aid them. You see, my 





Ss SSSees 


Joun M. Corse. 


young friends, that our minds are or- 
ganized for every possible state in life, 
and for the circumstances of weakness, 
misfortune and poverty the benevolent 
faculty has its particular duties. The 
most of our other qualities are selfish, 
that is, concern ourselves only, and act 
for personal interests, but Benevolence 
has its ‘‘eyes” on the affairs of others, 
and its spirit is entirely independent of 
any thought of reward or return for 
what it may do make society or individ- 
uals better and happier. 

People who have it large show con- 
siderable height at that part of the 
head, and those in whom it is moderate or 
small have a head that appears to slant 
downward considerably from back to 
front—although sometimes Firmness is 
so very large that the crown looks 
peaked and Benevolence while pretty 


well-developed seems small in compari- 
son. Consider any of your acquaint- 
ances who are remarkable for their kind- 
ness and good nature, and you will find 
that they are asa rule well-built up in 
the front part of the head. The engrav- 
ing shows large Benevolence. Ar. J. 
M. Corse, of whom it is a represe :tation, 
is postmaster of Boston, Mass., having 
been appointed recently. He has an 
honorable record for service in the late 
war. The picture showing Benevolence 
small is of a very different sort of man. 
He was avery wicked fellow—a mur- 
derer, in fact—in whom there seemed to 
be nothing of what is called humane feel- 
ing. Cruel, hard, grasping, he scrupled 
not to commit the worst of crimes. 

A large share of this organ is a splen- 
did thing to have, but if it is not bal- 
anced by other faculties it is likely to 
prove a misfortune to its owner, because 
it is so sensitive when large that if its 
owner does not possess good judgment 
he will subject himself to much loss and 





Benevotence Smatt. A VILLAIN, 


get into trouble. I knewa man in New 
York who was so ready to oblige others, 
to lend or give them money or do them 
favors of other sorts, that he was com- 
pelled at length to hire a man to take 
care of his money and property to pre- 
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vent him from ruining himself. If you 
had ever. seen Father Mathew, the cele- 
brated Temperance advocate, or Mr. 
Henry Bergh, the noted friend of dumb 
beasts, you would not wonder that they 
were so devoted to their objects of 
benevolence. Such persons deem it a 
great satisfaction to be able to devote 
their time and money in carrying out 
out their generous purposes. Benevo- 
lence will make men fight hard te de- 
fend others from harm, and risk their 
lives to save people from danger and 
death. A boy with this organ large 


“IT Can Rowe Horss, Too.” 


could not stand by and see a person 
struggling in the water, he would rush 
to help him, although lf might not be 
able to swim himself. I have almost 
been persuaded by what I have seen of 
dogs and horses that they owe their dif- 
ferences in good nature and docility 
very much to the amount of this organ 
in their heads. You know how full 
and round the head of a Newfoundland 
or St. Bernard dog is, and their kind 
natures, but bull-dogs and fox-hounds, 
are not by any means so large in the 
upper region of the brain. Some dogs 





are very affectionate, and very ferocious 
too; they will overwhelm their friends 
with expressions of delight, but snap 
and snarl at strangers who would be 
friendly toward them. 


IMITATION, 


Another interesting faculty claims our 
attention now. You have watched an 
organ-man’s monkey and laughed 
heartily over his grotesque tricks. 
Dressed up in a little fantastic suit he is 
compelled by his master to go through 
a funny programne, and you have seen 














“Lal CHaries, SEE How HE Mintcs Us,” 


again and again how he imitates in 
dumb show movements of his master. 
The monkey has the power of imitation 
so active that he is used as a symbol, 
you know, of the human being who 
servilely copies the manner 6f others. 
In the nimble, long-armed animal we 
have a showing of the faculty in a 
special degree. In man Imitation is one 
of the essentials of mental growth. 
Could you invent a method for acquir- 
ing habits of speaking, eating, dressing, 
acting, living as a member of society 
without wt ? I guess not. The first efforts 
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a child makes when it is able to recog- 
nize different objects are imitative ; the 
little boy tries to walk like papa ; the 
little girl plays keep house, and handles 
her doll baby ‘‘like mamma.” Higher 
up in the scale of development you will 
see that the system we call the commu- 
nity, the town, or village, is made up by 
people who copy one another, or as we 
say adapt themselves to each other. 

The best people are those who follow 
certain established rules of thinking and 
acting, and this is but a kind of imita- 
tion. Therough, disorderly, odd, cranky 





MARQUIS OF LONDONDERY. 


ones who are hard to get along with, are 
unwilling to be governed by rules, or to 
conform to what is regarded as decent 
and proper. So, too, there are a good 
many who want to be considered “ orig- 
inal” and they make a show of setting 
custom at defiance. Such peopie are 
deficient in good sense as well as small in 
the faculty of which we are talking. 
The organ of Imitation lies in the 
brain by the side of Benevolence, and 
in front of Hope. (See No. 22 in the 
diagram published in the Sept. P. J.) 


It is one of the best demonstrated organs 
in Phrenology. I never saw a person 
with it large, 7. e. with that part of his 
head nicely rounded up, who was not 
strongly inclined to observe manners 
and customs, and who would not be 
particular in doing just what was ex- 
pected of him by the company he hap- 
pened to be in. 

Some boys and girls show a remark- 
able skill in imitating the walk, speech 
and manner of people ; some can imi- 
tate the sounds made by animals and 
birds very clusely. I met a young man 
lately who could imitate the tones of a 
violin and banjo so well that if I had 
been in an adjoining room I should 
have thought some one was playing on 
the real instruments. Actors differ 
much in power of mimicry, and gener- 
ally the most successful have large Imi- 
tation. The celebrated English tragedian 
Garrick was remarkable for his ability 
to copy to the life men who differed 
greatly in appearance and voice. It is 
said that a man who had known Garrick 
in his youth once travelled from a 
country town a hundred miles or more 
to London to see the great actor play, 
and after witnessing his performance of 
a part that illustrated a very low type 
of villainy he immediately returned 
home completely disgusted, and said 
that Garrick was the meanest wretch he 
had ever seen. Now-a-days there area 
great many men and women who are 
called character players, who personate 
different nationalities, and noted people 
on the stage, making use of a good de- 
velopment of Imitation which is in most 
cases all the talent they have. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, pow 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, must have 
large Imitation, if the engraving is like 
him. He is quite a young man, only 
thirty-four. His family is considered a 
very honorable one, having a long des- 
cent; and like most representatives of 
old families in Great Britain, he has a 
long name—Charles Stewart Vane-Tem- 
pest Stewart. 
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Use your Imitation as much as you 
can, my young friends, but always have 
in view its employment for a good pur- 
pose. Do notthink that you are playing 
the ape when you are cupying what is 
refined, pure and excellent. Too many 
boys and girls think it smart to be off- 
hand, rude, slangy and careless. They 
do not realize that they are aping a low 
coarse, disagreeable type of character ; 
that they have picked up the loose ways 



































HUMAN NATURE. . 
If you take a step forward from 

Benevolence you will come to an organ 
that has a great deal to do with our 
practical success in the world. I have 
just given its name. You may ask, 
‘How does it act to be so valuable ?” 
and in answering I would appeal to 
your Own experience. You know that 
impressions or ideas come to you about 
the character of people, and the nature 























Do you WANT A CLERK, Sir? 


of the illiterate rowdies of the street, and 
are making themselves very offensive to 
decent company. You can not lose by 
conforming to what society regards 
decent and becoming in men and women, 
in obeying rules that improve the man- 
ners, and morals. I consider this organ 
as a great moral agent, not a mere in- 
strument for making fun for one’s self 
and others, but a self improver, and 
therefore when its uses are rightly un- 
derstood it is most effective in promo- 
ting our welfare in all respects. 


of things. You are not able to explain 
these impressions because you have no 
good reasons for them; they have so 
quickly flashed upon the mind that they 
don’t appear to be connected with any 
process of reasoning. A man is intro- 
duced to you ; before his name has been 
given there comes an idea of his charac- 
ter into your mind; you have almost 
decided then whether or not you will 
like him, and if the faculty of Human- 
nature is strong in your head the im- 
pression will take hold strongly of your 
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mind and have some influence in all the 
dealings that may follow the introduc- 
tion. Human-nature is an instinct that 
has a double nature seemingly, being 
partly intellectual and partly moral, yet 
its action is entirely independent of the 
influence of other organs. Its office is 
to judge character, to give a premonition, 
i. e. a pre-showing or fore-warning of 
what we shall find to be true. How it 


read people quickly, and however kind 
and gentle he may be, can not fall easily 
into their ways, and get on their “‘ soft 
side.” You know how easy it is to get 
acquainted with some boys, while others 
make you feel awkward and distant, and 
you don’t care to have much to do with 
them anyway. 

In the world of business we find great 
use for this organ, and if we are so 





GENERJL 


does it I am not prepared to say, but 
observers much older than myself con- 
sider its function as beyond question. 

A man with large Human-nature has 
a special gift in understanding others, 
and can adapt his walk and conversation 
easily to them. He knows at sight 
whether he can be familiar with a stran- 
ger or must ‘‘keep his distance.” But 

one who is small in this organ does not 


BouLaNGER. 


placed that we must deal with many per- 
sons every day, as a salesman, a teacher, 
a minister, or missionary, a railway 
conductor, a hotel manager, a foreman 
in a factory etc., we should have a good 
development of it to get along well. 
There are people of little education and 
rude manners who are very successful 
in their relations with the world, because 
they have this organ large and it sup- 
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plies them with correct impressions, 
experience having proved that they do 
best when following their first judgment. 

If you take up the study of Phrenol- 
ogy, and have large Human-nature to 
help in making observations you will 
get along rapidly, because the quick im- 
pression given by this organ will serve 
as a head-light in rendering the way 
clear, the science coming in to explain 
and prove by its regular methods the 
accuracy of your judgment. One who 
has to select workmen or clerks is 
greatly helped by the faculty, and as it 
increases in activity and strength with 


constant use it becomes an indispensable 
assistant. 

The portrait of Gen. Boulanger, the 
head of military affairs in France, is cer- 
tainly very strong in Human-nature. 
The general type of the face is French, 
and shows spirit, and refinement, with 
that tenderness on the side of reputa- 
tion that marks the true Frenchman. 
He is said to be very popular with the 
people, and I have no doubt that the 
organ we have been examining gives 
him a great deal of power toward making 


himself acceptable 
EDITOR. 





THE DECADENCE OF ORTHODOXY. 


HE word Orthodoxy has sometimes, 

no doubt, been in bad company. 

Yet the name is honorable and of good 
lineage, being from a Greek root to 
think ; and with the prefix signifying to 
think well, which certainly gives it a 
good recommendation. Bad things, 
however, often go under good names, 
and what has passed under the desired 
appellation has often been a hypocrite ; 
the boasted right-thought has been but a 
burlesque on reason. Doctrines have 
been taught in her name which she 
never acknowledged. Symbols have 
been presented as substlantials ; rites as 
charms or miracle workers ; inferences 
as laws; ministers resolved into priest- 
hoods, and self-governments into abso- 
lutism. But to label these as Christian 
doctrines would be as reasonable as to 
denominate charlatanism, science, and 
Anarchism, government. These evils 
have had their widest sweep where the 
Oracles of Faith were silenced, the pat- 
terns on the Mount obscured, and the 
laws and testimonies of the Great 
Teacher put under lock and key. Nor 
is it any argument against her that some 
ministering at her altars work to under- 
mine her foundation and when dis- 
owned raise the outcry that she herself 
is in the article of death. Such have 


always been, yet when they leave her 
she merely utters the truth of ages in her 
judgment: ‘‘They went out from us 
because they were not of us ; for if they 
were of us they would no doubt have 
continued with us.” 

Now it should be borne in mind that 
Christianity rests not, like most of the 
teachings of Science, on theories, as those 
about evolution and earthquakes, but 
on facts, as the birth, life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
There was One who lived in this world 
whose name was Jruth; who testified 
of himself as its personality, as having 
come to bear witness of it, and in such 
a way that his assertions became entities, 
and his deeds demonstrations. His 
judges became convicts in his presence, 
and were constrained to witness against 
themselves. He is the soul of Ortho- 
doxy, and to know him is to experience 
reality. The whole system is inconceiv- 
able apart from his personality. As well 
speak of Creation as apart from the 
Creator, as that the historic Jesus is 
not necessary to his religion; as well 
assert that Milton was not essential to 
Paradise Lost, or the life of Shakespeare 
to his dramas. It is true that much of 
it was in the world before he taught it, 
in the sense of John, Paul, and Augus- 
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tine, inasmuch as they believed he ante- 
dated all ages ; was the word or mode of 
Divine communication ; which in due 
time was made flesh and dwelt among 
us; that he created the world; was 
before Abraham and the patriarchs as 
the ‘‘ I am,” and before his embodiment 
gave many theophenies as the Everlast- 
ing Word ; declaring that his personal- 
ity was the manifestation of the Father, 
which if not realized in process of time, 
would have obscured all. prophecy and 
negatived all previous Revelation. 
Christ acted truth and announced 
facts. He thus taught the old world the 
truth of immortality, by sending some 
of the celestial host to converse with 
mortals, as Columbus to demonstrate 
his discovery of America exhibited to 
Europeans some of its native population. 
To present his crucifixion as the central 
fact of history himself rose from the 
dead, proving the unquestionable reality 
of another life. His wondrous teach- 
ings, and equally wondrous life and 
miracles, with his resurrection and 
ascension, became _life-propulsions, 
changing human character and the 
whole current of mundane history. 
Moving in living forms through the 
Apostles, Early Christians, and Con- 
fessors of the Faith, they aroused the 
nations to conceptions of exalted exist- 
ences previously unknown. The historic 
Christ and his influence on humanity 
can never be disproved ; and we might 
as well assert that the world would have 
been as it is without the discovery of 
America, the inventions of mechanics, 
the battles of Gettysburgh, Hastings or 
Marathon, as without the personal mis- 
sion of the Messiah. The life-questions 
of Orthodoxy are not then those of 
theoretic speculation. They relate to 
actual occurrences. They are embodied 
in the Gospels, the Apostolic Creed, the 
disclosures of another life, religious in- 
stitutions, historic monuments, and may 
be tested by the highest experiences of 
men. Doing righteousness insures faith 
in it. Christ rested his claims upon 


his works, and when inquirers would 
ascertain what is his true religion, he 
answers, ‘‘Ye shall know it by its works.” 
There is no surer way to know what 
is the true Gospel. Those who assert 
that Orthodoxy is not the religion of 
Jesus have an easy task before them ; 
which is to show what other system can 
show a better record. This is Christ’s 
mode of test. Orthodoxy is the mother 
of nations, the founder of schools, the 
originator of missions, the inventor of 
good works, the nerve-power of the 
great philanthrophic movements of the 
age. It inspired the Temperance move- 
ment, in Wesley, Hewett, Beecher, and 
Edwards; the Humanitarian in Howard, 
Elizabeth Fry, and Chalmers ; the Anti- 
Slavery, in Rankin, Wilberforce, Lundy, 
Garrison, and Birney ; the Educational, 
in Knox, Raikes, Hannah More, and all 
the founders of Common Schools ; the 
Reformatory for poor city waifs, aban- 
doned, women the poor and the neglected 
classes; establishing Ragged Schools, 
Orphanages, Homes for the Friendless, 
Sailors’ Homes, and cheap Coffee- 
Houses for laboring people. It pleads 
against oppression at the throne of every 
tyrant ; it has Christianized the islands 
of the sea, effacing Cannibalism, child 
murder, and tribal wars. Seeking not 
its own but another’s wealth in Europe 
and in the United States it spends its 
tens of millions annually upon peoples 
of other races and climes. There is 
hardly a form of ignorance or wretch- 
edness to be found in city or village, 
which it seeks not to remove. It does 
not all it might do, for imperfection 
clings to all the works of men ; but its 
successes are from itself, its failures 
from without. 

If Orthodoxy is not the religion of 
Jesus, what is? Let the pattern on the 
Mount be presented, that by contrast the 
letter may be chosen. Where is it? 
What are its faiths, its charities, its tri- 
umphs ? The gospel, we must remember, 
has been in the world two thousand 
years, and by this time the nations 
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ought to know what it is: or have they 
up to this time been unable to see the 
reality ? If there are those who know a 
better gospel than Orthodoxy, they have 
been very slow in proving its divinity 
by works. The workers in the old way 
may well say to their critics, ‘‘ What do 
ye more than others? Ours is a very 
practical age, and there never was a bet- 
ter time to disrobe a pretender. By all 
means let the false pride of Christ be 
disproved, and the New Jerusalem orig- 
inal, which is from heaven, be exhibited 
to mankind in her saintly attire, and 
unquestioned works. 

Christianity is from Christ; and to 
know what it is men must sit at his feet; 
just as men sit at the feet of science to 
learn what it is; coming with no pre- 
conceived ideas as to what should be, 
but what it actually is. "Wemay be sure 
that true science goes hand in hand with 
religion’; both come as heralds from the 
same God, and must be studied in the 
same spirit of candor and humility. 
Science, we must remember, is more 
human than her sister; being but the 
understanding of mortals looking at the 
infinite ; beings but of yesterday, who 
began but a few days ago to study the 
alphabet of creation, and who discern 
but a small part of it ‘‘through the short 
journey of life’s feverish dream.” Re- 
ligion is not so much what man dis- 
covers, as what infinite wisdom commu- 
nicates : the former what man can learn 
for himself ; but the latter what in his 
ignorance he can not acquire being lost 
in the wilderness of sin out of which he 
can only come through a Divine guide. 

Science has ten conjectures where 
Christianity has one. A celebrated phy- 
sicist has said, ‘‘ Extinguished theolo- 
gians lie about the cradle of Science as 
the strangled snakes beside that of Her- 
cules; and history records that wher- 
ever Science and Orthodoxy have been 
fully opposed, the latter has been forced 
to retire from the lists hissing and anni- 
hilated, scorched, if not slain.” Now 


scientists do not always represent true 


Science, neither do theologians always 
fairly represent Religion ; but we totally 
deny that Scientists, as such, have had 
the advantage over the teachers of Re- 
ligion. They may favorably compare 
notes. How many assumptions have 
we had about earthquakes, one set de- 
vouring the other, as the serpent of 
Moses swallowed those of Pharoah. 
The Ptolemaic system of Astronomy 
gave up the ghost before that of Coper- 
nicus. Pretentious Alchemy was bowed 
out by more confident Chemistry. The 
Geology of the century has been settled 
and unsettled, so that the President of 
the British Association of Scientists has 
announced that it must be reconstructed 
from the foundation. What guessing 
theories have we had about the Sun, 
some asserting itto be a vast globe of 
fire; others that it is an opaque body 
surrounded with a luminous atmos- 
phere. Medicine is split up into rival 
schools, Moral Science is divided even 
about its nomenclature. Theories of 
government, finance, the relation of the 
sexes, and the first principles of morali- 
ty, are in antagonism to each other. 
Yet the Christ of to day is the same as 
yesterday, and will be forever. Sinai 
is not more cle&rly defined against the 
heavens than the Decalogue, the Beati- 
tudes, the Gospels, and all the duties 
they enjoin. The natural sun may be 
hard to explain, not the eternal orb of 
Righteousness. Orthodoxy may have its 
mysteries, but its duties come down to 
the comprehension of a child. It has 
its prophecies, and not one of them has 
failed ; and so has infidelity, but every 
one of them from Celsus to Paine has 
been found utterly unreliable. 
Orthodoxy is not on trial. It has 
stood the tests of persecution, history, 
trial of every kind, and the keenest 
scrutiny of science and reason. There 
is nothing to take its place or do its 
works. If men would cast it down, let 
them show something better; coming 
with more authority, and backed with 
superior proofs and witnesses. The 
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great want is not better doctrine, but 
more effective living ; not a new apos- 
tolic creed, but more fiery hearts and 
burning tongues to make it known :— 
more Whitefields, more Chrysostoms, 
and more Spurgeons, to thunder it in 
the ears of this generation. Christianity 
can smile at the attempt of strangling 


Science or Criticism at her throat—she 
has heard of such before—her great so- 
licitude is to see live coals upon her 
altars, and the trophies of her power 
hang around upon her walls with the 
mighty taken from the foes of God and 
men. 

JOHN WAUGH, 











**Wuat all must be,” the speaker said, 
As lightly o’er the polished skull 

His skilful hand a moment played. 
O’er buzz of student life a lull 

Fell swift and all were lost in thought,’ 
Deep thrilling thought of years long past, 

And years that yet would crowding come 
And rush us on to this—so fast. 


Perchance in years long since agone 
This sightless, voiceless, empty bowl 

With beauty hath been richly clothed 
And guided by a kingly soul. 


Within those dark and shadowy caves, 
That yawn like empty, waiting graves, 
Bright eyes have slept and waked, and 
wept ;s 
Had silken lash and snowy lid, 


-all-myst-be; 


With anger flashed or laughing gleamed, 
"Neath alabaster brow half hid. 


And once o’er all this naked crown 
A smooth and glossy mass of hair, 
Of flaxen, jet, or golden brown, 
From willing hands claimed skilful care 


As on the ear, that lists not now, 

Fell softly in some twilight hush 
Words sweetly tremulous and low, 

Hath come and gone a deeper flush 
O’er the faintly tinted cheek, 

Of which the round and comely form, 
That often tempted eager kiss, 

Long since hath fed a greedy worm. 


And o’er these time-stained, crumbling 
pearls 
Have closed twin lips of crimson hue, 
Which oped with wondrous witching powe1 
When from the absent tongue like dew, 
Dropt gems of rich and varied thought, 
Or words of wit enkindling mirth, 
Or truths from wisdom’s fountain brought ; 
Or kindly loving heart gave birth 
To words of tender sympathy, 
That lighter made the spirit grow, 
And cheered some lonely, hopeless one 
Who drooped beneath a weight of woe. 


Perchance in songs of olden melody, 
With penchant keen for verse and parody, 
Or in gay, rippling, merry laugh 

A voice of thrilling cadence rose and fell, 
The joy of those who knew it best 

And loved its sweet enchantment well. 
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Ah! who may tell, who, what, or where 
This cranium was, or lived, or knew 
Whether it roamed o’er lands afar, 
Or loved the pathless sea to view; 
Whether it used the words of prayer 
To lift the burden of its care, 
And whether on its ear e’er fell 
Words of love or sad farewell. 


Ah! these are secrets of the past. 
How high the aims we may not know 
The joys of life, its thrilling scenes— 
Their memory perished long ago. 
And if this skull were disinterred— 
Who can tell, when J am dead, 
If neath the sod all undisturbed 
Will quiet rest my mouldering head, 
Or if the polished, fleshless frame 
In some less secluded nook 
Of college museum will lie 
Where students oft will come and look ; 
And wrestling with the mystery great 
Which hangs above my vacant pate, 


With books and charts of heads that were 
Strive thence to guage its calibre ? 


Will my bared skull e’er be found 
In some learned doctor’s labelled case, 
From whence with calm and thoughtful 
face 
And air of wisdom quite profound 
He'll oft remove it to dilate 
To listening youths in eager strain— 
Of where vitality sits trembling based, 
Where dwells the mighty thinking brain, 
Where the soul’s grand citadel is placed, 
Where nerves, like telegraphic wires, 
With wondrous speed alarms proclaim 
Of pain’s consuming, evil fires ? 


And if through life I act no part 
Worthy a high recorded name, 
What matters it if thus be kept 
The head that won no meed of fame. 
MRS. MATTIE J. BANKS. 
Vanderbilt, Mich. 
* Inscribed to Dr. J. M. Hole, of Salem, Ohio. 





A BEAUTIFUL FATHER. 


ELL your mother you’ve been very 
good boys to-day,” said a school 
teacher to two little new scholars. 

“‘Oh,” replied Tommy, looking up 
eagerly into her face, ‘‘ we hasn’t any 
mother.” 

‘* Who takes care of you?” asked the 
lady. ‘ 

‘*Father does; we’ve got a beauti- 
ful father—you ought to see him !” 

‘* Who takes care of you when he is 
at work ?” 

‘‘He ‘takes all the care’ before he 
goes off in the morning and after he 
comes back at night. He’s a house- 
painter, but there isn't any work this 
winter, so he’s doin’ laborin’ work till 
spring comes. He says he won't let us 
eat city soup and wear other folk’s old 
clothes when he is well and strong. He 
leaves us a warm breakfast when he 
goes off ; and we have bread and milk 
for dinner, and a good warm supper 
when he cores home. Then he tells us 
stories, and plays on the fife, and whit- 
tles out beautiful things for us with his 
jack-knife ! you ought to see our home 
and our father—they are so beautiful.” 


Before long the lady did see that 
home and that father. The room was a 
poor attic, glaced with cheap pictures, 
autumn leaves, and oiher little trifles. 
The father, who was at the time prepar- 
ing the evening meal for his motherless 
boys, was at first glance only a rough, 
begrimmed laborer; but, before the 
stranger had been in the place ten min- 
utes, the room was a palace, and the 
man a magician. His children had no 
idea they were poor; nor were they so 
with such a hero as this to fight their 
battles for them. 

This skilled mechanic, who thought it 
an honor to do rough work for the city 
rather than eat the bread of dependence, 
and whose grateful spirit lighted up the 
otherwise dark life of his children, was 
preaching to all about him more effec- 
tually than was many a man in sacer- 
dotal robes in a costly temple. He was 
a man of patience and submission, show- 


ing how to make home happy under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. He 
was rearing his boys to be high-minded 
citizens, to put their shoulders under 
burdens, rather than to become burdens 
to society, in the days that are coming. 
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SELKIRE’S COLONY. 


HIS region of country, including 
Hudson Bay, Lake Winnipeg, 
and their tributaries, was explored and 
occupied by fur traders, about the 
middle of the 17th century. Prince 
Rupert and other British lords under- 
took at their own expense an expedition 
for the discovery of a new passage into 
the South seas, or to China, and for 
finding trade for furs and other com- 
modities. They made some discoveries, 
and were subsequently incorporated in 
the year 1670, under the title of ‘‘ Hud- 
son Bay Co.,” and received a charter 
from Charles II., granting to them and 
their successors exclusive rights and 
jurisdiction over a Territory larger than 
all Europe, which they called Rupert 
Land. The charter has long since ex- 
pired, but they still continue to receive 
‘license for trading ; and still enjoy su- 
perior rights and privileges. 

The first permanent settlement, how- 
ever, was made by a party of Scotch 
Highlanders sent out by Lord Douglas, 
Earl of Selkirk, in the years 1812 and 
15. They were driven from the farms 
which they had rented im the North of 
Scotland, because the British Govern- 
ment thought it more profitable to stock 
the land with sheep. Being in distressed 
circumstances they applied to the British 
Parliament for relief. Their petition 
fell into the hands of Lord Selkirk, and 
he went in person to see them. He 
owned a share in the Hudson Bay Fur 
Trade, and he had also bought a tract of 
land lying between the boundary line of 
the United States and Lake Winnipeg. 
If they would go over to America he 
would defray their expenses and give 
them a home on his own land. He 
further proposed that two from each 
family should first go out and prepare 
for the reception of the parents and 
others who were to follow. 

Accordingly, in the Summer of 1812, 
about sixty robust men and women, 


most of them relations, left Scotland to 
find a home in the American wilderness. 
They had a rough passage, and several 
of them died of typhus fever after they 
entered Hudson Bay. They were obliged 
to winter at Fort Churchill, and did not 
arrive at the place of their destination on 
Red River till the next summer. 

While at Fort Churchhill they were 
short of provisions and those trading - 
with the Indians at that post, consider- 
ing themselves “lords of the soil,” took 
advantage of their circumstances and 
greatly oppressed them. They even took 
the locks from their fowling pieces to 
prevent their killing game, and then 
sold them salt and injured provisions at 
an enormous price. To them the winter 
was along one. They left that place in 
March, on snow-shoes, and after en- 
countering many difficulties they reached 
Red River ; not to make a quiet home, 
but to meet a continuation of trials and 
disappointments. 

A company of French fur-traders, 
known by thename of the ‘‘ North-west 
Company,” had, after the cession of 
Canada to the British in 1763, rapidly 
spread themselves over the interior of 
British America, to the Arctic Circle 
and Pacific Ocean, and finally extended 
their establishments to Hudson’s Bay. 
A contest between this and the Hudson 
Bay Co., marked with great bitterness 
and animosity, was carried an for many 
years, and ended finally in the coalition 
of the rival parties in 1821. 

It was during these quarrels that the 
first company sent out by Lord Selkirk 
arrived at Red River. The Hudson 
Bay Co., favored the plan of their set- 
tling there; the North-West sternly 
opposed it. They had nothing against 
the people themselves, but thought that 
their settling in that vicinity would 
strengthen the Hudson Bay Co., and 
weaken their own. In other respects 
they treated the emigrants kindly. 
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While they told them plainly that they 
would have trouble if they settled there 
they at the same time offered them a 
free passage to Canada and also to see 
them comfortably settled. The treat- 
ment which they received from a party 
of the Hudson Bay Company at Fort 
Churcbhill the previous winter influ- 
enced them to accede to the proposal of 
the North-west Company, and they 
went to Canada that same summer, and 
settled on the North of Lake Erie. A 
few, however, crossed the line into the 
United States Territory, where they still 
reside. 

According to the original plan a sec- 
ond and larger party came over from 
Scotland in 1815. The first party had 
written to them of their trials and 
changes, but their letters were inter- 
cepted, and not one of them had reached 
Scotland. When they arrived at Fort 
York, on Hudson Bay, they found two 
of the first party and learned from them 
the fate of the rest. These two had de- 
termined if possible to find their way 
back to Old Scotland. They were dis- 
couraged and disheartened. The hope of 
finding a pleasant home with the dear 
ones from whom they had been for three 
years separated was suddenly dashed to 
the ground. What could they do? They 
were refused a passage back to Scotland; 
and even could they go they had no 
home in the land of their birth. There 
was no alternative. They were obliged 
to go forward knowing that trouble 
was before them; their fears were more 
than realized. It was seven long years 
before they were comfortably and peace- 
fully settled. 

This second party arrived at Red 
River, October 1815, and not being able 
to get provisions for the winter they 
went out on the plains in quest of buf- 
falo. In the spring they returned, and 
notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of the North-west Company, who wished 
them to follow their relatives to Canada, 
their lands were measured off to them 
and they put in their seed. But being 


an additional object of contention for 
the already disaffected companies they 
could not be happy. Trials were at 
hand. On the 19th of June, 1816, the 
North-west Company carried their hos 
tile threats into execution. They had 
gathered a party from their various 
trading posts, and with others (prin- 
cipally half-breeds, to each of whom 
they had promised a worthy Scotch 
woman as a reward for his services) they 
numbered 70 men, armed and equipped 
for war. Their plan was, first to make 
themselves masters of the place, by 
taking Hudson Bay Company’s fort; 
then to kill the Scotchmen to prevent 
their settlement, and to save the women 
that they might be able to pay the half- 
breeds according to promise. 

The Hudson Bay Company fearing 
an attack had collected at their fort, 
which at that time was a poor security 
against the enemy. As the North-west 
Company approached, all mounted, 
Governor Semple, with a few men un- 
armed, went out to meet them. Others 
of the Company gathered round to see 
what would follow. They were fired 
upon and twenty-four of their num- 
ber were killed, others where taken 
prisoners. The massacre exhibited a 
scene of savage cruelty. The Governor 
fell first ; and though helpless, was not 
mortally wounded. He gave his antag- 
onist his gold watch to spare his life, 
but he was soon after dispatched by an 
Ojibway Indian, who, putting the muz- 
zle of his gun to his head, blew out his 
brains. (The author of this deed was 
Mah-ji-gah-bah-we, a medicine man and 
conjurer of the Pillagers or Leech Lake; 
band.) The Governor's faithful servant 
held him in his arms and shared a simi- 
lar fate. The Scotch were saved by the- 
influence and kind interposition of a Mr. 
Grant, but on condition that all would 
leave the place. Grant was a young 
man of Scotch and Indian descent, and 
was educated in England. No other 
man, perhaps, could have saved them. 
The dead, twenty-four in number, of 
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the Hudson Bay Company, lay on the 
field till the evening of the next day, 
when the fort was surrendered and they 
were allowed to bury their dead; the 
conquerors furnishing them a guard 
while doing it. It was done in great 
haste, fearing that the vanquished might 
still be shot down by the more ignorant 
and bloodthirsty of the enemy. 

Early the next morning, June 21st, the 
would-ve Colony all started off with the 
Hudson Bay Co., for Fort York. Lord 
Selkirk, being at that time in Canada, 
heard of this outbreak and sent a com- 
pany of soldiers to retake the Fort. This 
was done ; and the subdued party after 
wintering at Fort York returned in the 
summer of 1817; but too late to culti- 
vate the fields and gather a supply for 
winter. In this condition Lord Selkirk 
found his Colony, the only time he vis- 
ited his possessions on Red River. He 
was much affected by the recital of their 
sufferings. It was thought to have 
seriously affected his health, and short- 
ened his life. He had expended eighty 
thousand pounds sterling of his own 
property for his Colony. The land he 
had purchased, excepting what he gave 
to his Colony, was made over to Hudson 
Bay Company. Although the Scotch 
had suffered so much they loved Lord 
Selkirk and appreciated what he had 
done for them. He returned to Europe 
and died there. 

I have said that the subdued party, 
after the Hudson Bay Fort was retaken, 
returned to Red River in 1817. On their 
arrival a scene presented itself which 
brought vividly to mind the trials of 
the previous Summer. The dogs and 
wolves had taken from their shallow 
graves the. bodies of the slain and they 
lay scattered, an arm or foot here, and 
a head there, to a great distance. After 
reburying the dead, nearly the whole 
settlement, (which had by this time some 
additions from Europe) made arrange- 
ments to winter again on the plains. 

In the spring of 1818 they returned 
with some fursand dried buffalo, and 


went to work to make for themselves 
comfortable dwellings. They also put in 
what seed they had, but from this time 
for three years their crop was cut off, 
in part or entirely, by locusts. These 
came on the Sabbath in a cloud so dense 
that people returning from church with 
difficulty made their way through it. 

The barley, then in the ear, was com- 
pletely cut down in two hours. Wheat 
was not destroyed. They stayed but a 
very short time, deposited their eggs, 
and went as they came in a dense cloud. 
Travelers in passing through Lake Win- 
nipeg soon after found locusts drifted 
up on shore to the height of four or five 
feet or, as they said, ‘nearly as high as 
a man’s head.” The next year a multi- 
tude sprang up on their own soil and 
literally devoured every green thing. 
The settlers were again forced to winter 
on the plains. *The year following there 
were not so many locusts, but enough 
to destroy crops, and for the last time the 
Colony went to the plains. They sent 
to Prairie du Chien for seed to sow in 
the spring. Cattle, also, they procured 
in the United States. Cows cost $90, 
and sheep were equally high. 

In 1821 the two contending fur com- 
panies united under the name of “‘ Hud- 
son Bay Company.” Selkirk’s Colony 
soon began to prosper. It was increased 
by many of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
discharged servants (mostly Half-breeds) 
to each of whom was given a smal] lot of 
land, and others came in. Talking of 
the past was prudently avoided. Indeed 
they dare not do it; they had had 
trouble enough. The young people of 
Selkirk’s Colony have but little definite 
knowledge of what their parents suffered 
from parties among whom they are now 
living in peace. The story has not been 
rehearsed in their ears. It is astonishing. 
But, ‘‘a burnt child dreads the fire.” 
Four or five years after this the colony 
was visited by a flood which swept away 
their houses and much other property. 
In the month of May, the time for plant- 
ing and sowing, they were paddling over 
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the plain some miles from their habita- 
tions to find a place for the soles of their 
feet. As soon as the waters dried up 
they sowed barley and such other seeds 
as mature quickly and furnished them- 
selves a scanty supply of provisions. In 
rebuilding they took the precaution to 
set their houses a little farther from the 
river on the higher ground so that sub- 
sequent floods have not been as destruc- 
tive. 

The present number of inhabitants at 
Red River is about 5,500. Many fami- 
lies moved to the United States and 
Canada for want of church privileges, 
for when they left Scotland they had the 
promise of a pastor who could speak 
Gaelic, but none came. Now, after about 
thirty years most of them understand 
English. Still they are looking for a 
preacher of their own creed, while they 
worship with Episcopalians. 

The settlement lies on both sides of the 
river, and extends more than forty 
miles from its mouth. Most of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch live between Upper Fort 
Garry, or the mouth of the Assiniboine, 
and Lower Fort Garry—a distance of 
18 or 20 miles. More than one-third of 
the whole settlement on Red River are 
mixed blood—the descendants of the fur 
companies’ discharged employees and 
their Indian wives. They live farther 
up the river. There is also a settlement 
of Indians near the mouth of the river, 
say five or six hundred (Crees and Ojib- 
wees). They were gathered by Rev. Mr. 
Cochrane, an Episcopalian, who was 
sent here in 1832. He is still their 
leader— The Father of the settlement. 

In the settlement are six Episcopal 
churches, a Roman Catholic cathedral 
and two or three chapels, also a nunnery 
managed by twelve or fifteen nuns from 
Canada. There are seven schools which 
are supported, in part, by the Church 
Missionary Society, London. But the 
highest and the most important of all 
the schools is an Academy, or Boarding 
school, patronized by the Hudson Bay 
Company—where their children are 


trained for business. Great attention is 
paid here to drawing, painting, and 
mathematics. It is a nice institution ; 
neatness and order are visible through- 
out the establishment. 

Their buildings and cultivated fields, 
at least through a part of the settlement, 
lie on the west side of the river, between 
the river and the carriage road. West 
of this road is an extensive prairie where 
all their cattle feed in common. Just 
before sunset they may be seen scattered 
over the plains far as the eye can reach, 
every herd making its way to its owner’s 
gate, which opens into a lane running 
by the barn to the river. Their hayfield 
is also in common; and that all may 
fare alike a law of the place forbids any 
one to commence haying before the 
20th of July. The women do not go to 
make hay, but in securing crops at 
home taking care of cattle, etc., they do 
their share. Some of the ‘bonnie 
lassies” are first-class reapers, (with a 
sickle.) No compulsion, nothing like 
servility, but their work is done in a 
way which excites admiration. When 
a father, a husband, or a brother comes 
home cold and tired the women and 
girls seem to feel it a pleasure to put up 
the team, while he warms himself and 
partakes of refreshments which are in 
readiness for him. 

They card and spin their own wool, 
and full their own cloth. When a web 
is brought from the weavers, if it is to be 
fulled the young men are invited in, the 
cloth is wet with soap-suds and thrown 
upon the floor. The men sit down op- 
posite each other with the cloth between 
their feet and a support at their backs, 
and commence operations by kicking it; 
each one resting as he finds it necessary, 
till it is kicked enough. While the men 
retire to change their dress the women 
gather up the cloth and prepare supper. 
The whole reminds me of an old-fash. 
ioned New England quilting. 

As the Selkirkers have no market 
they manufacture on a small scale ; but 
liberal premiums are awarded to such as 
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make the best articles. A few weeks 
since a Scotch woman received 30s. 
sterling for a little skein of woollen yarn 
—not more than she could draw through 
her finger ring. They are remarkably 
industrious and economical, generous 
among themselves, and their hospitality 
can hardly be excelled. 
AUNT BETSY. 
NOTE BY THE WRITER. 
Berre Prarrim, Minn., May, 1886. 

It should be remembered that the manu- 
script, of which this is a copy, was written 
long ago; but it contains facts which I 
have reason to believe you will never get 
from any other source. The article has 
been printed where I never gave it for that 


~~ 


purpose. In my journeyings 35 or 40 years 
ago, I picked up a book, and on opening it 
my eyes lit on the article. Of course I knew 
its origin. It was credited to Boston Trav- 
eler. I had sent it to Rev. David Greene, a 
Secretary of the American Board, a personal 
acquaintance; but without a thought of its 
ever being printed. Probably, by this time, 
it is drowned in the ocean of more attractive 
reading. But as Manitoba is approaching 
mature manhood facts in her infantile his- 
tory will be of more and more interest. The 
place where we lived in 1847-8 near the 
mouth of the Assiniboine, is now called 
Winnipeg. It is the capital of Manitoba— 
and here occurred the principal everms men- 
tioned in this articles. 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR AYER. 


<4 





—_< 


A GREAT DAY. 


HE twenty-eighth of October, 1886, 
is a red letter day henceforth to 
two great peoples, the French and the 
American Republics, The inauguration 
of the grand statue, ‘‘The Goddess of 
Liberty enlightening the world” was 
an event well-worthy of all the enthusi- 
asm displayed. Unfortunately for the 
sight-seers the day was gloomy with fog 
and rain, else the fine bay of New York, 
would have presented one of the most 
beautiful scenes ever presented to mortal 
eyes. The decorations of the fleet of 
boats were not only elaborate, but taste- 
ful,‘ manning the yards” of the gun- 
boats was one of the especial features of 
the program, although only visible to 
those within a short distance of the ships. 
The fog hid much of the gay bunting 
and rendered the signals that the cere- 
monies were about to begin invisible so 
that the grand salute of whistles and 
cannon became a bewildering medley of 
noises, rendering it necessary to delay 
the opening prayer for some minutes. 
The majestic face of the great statue 
was veiled with a French flag, the cords 
to which were eut by the President of 
the United States, when the veil slowly 
lifted anu disappeared through the dia- 
dem giving the noble, earnest features 
to us, our own for all time. 


One of the finest points of the program 
was the address of M. de Lesseps, the 
great engineer, now in his eighty-fourth 
year, of medium size, well-preserved, 
looking sixty rather than eighty, reading 
his address without glasses, able to stand 
bare-headed while the the drizzling mist 
trickled on his closely cut gray hair. 
With a voice as clear as a bell, and with 
much natural oratorical powers, he held 
the audience closly attentive, although 
a large portion of it was unacquainted 
with the French language. One of his 
most marked sentiments was that the 
love of liberty was so ingrained in the 
French and American people that it 
could never die. Jtis perpetual. It 
is a religion. The applause was deaf- 
ening when he said, ‘* The brotherhood 
between France and America has never 
been broken, now it can not be broken, 
for this grand statue is the gift of the 
whole French people ; her footstool has 
been reared by the whole American peo- 
ple.” 

M. de Lesseps is a grand exposition of 
the fact, that a busy life, simply lived, 
does not consume vigor, or bring pre- 
mature age; it is not what we do but 
the way we do it, that wears us out and 
makes us appear old before our years de- 
clare us to be so. 
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The Hon, Wm. M. Evarts sustained 
his always enviable reputation, while 
the Hon. Chauncey Depew, rose to the 
occasion and outdid himself. President 
Cleveland in his modest citizen’s dress 
was almost the only one of the distin- 
guished group, the center of attention, 
who bore no decorations, medal, gold 
lace, or epaulets, and in his simple, 
straightforward manner with well- 
chosen words he accepted the gift for his 
people. ‘‘ What a wonderful thing!” 
a lady remarked, ‘‘ the President with- 
out a guard in this vast crowd, and not 
one would lift a finger to harm him.” 

The crowd was good-natured, as a 
New York crowd usually is. In the 
midst of the dense, rain-pelted throng 
stood the fine figure of Bishop Potter, in 
his robes of office, bearing aloft his um- 
brella and striving to shelter others, 
stoically accepting the situation, when if 
the word had been passed ‘‘ Make room 
for the Bishop,” it would have been 
done—another triumph of our man- 
making institutions. 

The President in descending the gang- 
way of the barge, through which to 
reach the “Dispatch,” did not stoop 
quite low enough and bore away the 
marks of a collision with the beam in 
a deep dent in his hat. Later on we 


—— 


saw him laughing over the accident and 
pounding out the dent with his stout 
fist. A young tug-boat captain brought 
his bride out on the guards of his gaily 
decked boat, and with his arm about 
her waist saluted the President with an 
air which said plainly, ‘‘ you see, you are 
not the only man who has a handsome 
wife.” 

We wish that every reader of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL could have 
an opportunity soon to see this won- 
derful achievement of art, for it is 
truly wonderful that a man could plan 
such a vast structure and have its grace- 
ful outlines so accurately preserved in 
every part. In November, 1884, we gave 
a portrait and sketch of M. Bartholdi, 
which will be interesting in connection 
with the report of this long-expected 
consummation of his hopes. To see 
Liberty’s great torch aflame at night is 
equal to a view of her grandeur by day, 
and must ever continue an object of 
especial interest to all, whether citizens 
of New York or visitors. Strong was 
the tie by which the gallant Lafayette 
bound us to France, but much stronger 
has it become through the uprearing 
of this last noble testimonial of that 
sister Republic. 

A. E, 





—_! 


THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THE MIND AND THE BODY. 


HERE is not a natural action of 
the body, whether involuntary or 
voluntary, that may not be influenced 
by the peculiar state of the mind at the 
time.—John Hunter. 

The mind is a conscious organism, 
which can exist independent of the 
body ; but its influence over the body is 
very great, because the body is simply 
an organism through which the mind 
manifests itself. The connection of the 
mind with the body is so close that it is 
difficult to tell where it commences and 
where it ends. The extent and nature’ 
of this connection can only be known 


by the same kind of observation and 
reasoning by which we become ac- 
quainted with the outer world. We 
can see their form only as we see the 
form of things in the external world ; 
but we can not feel, nor can we see their 
structure. We can only arrive at it by 
obscure and difficultresearch. The most 
distant objects in the universe are mnore 
accessible to our observation, and in 
many respects more intelligible to our 
understanding, than the material house 
in which we dwell. There is a tendency 
on the part of man to look beyond self, 
and fail to know himself. We presume 
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to scan the whole universe of outward 
being before we spend much time in 
studying self closely and systematically. 
Man discovered the movements of the 
planets long before he discovered the 
circulation of his own blood. Yet the 
current of the blood is so much a part of 
himself that when it stops his thoughts 
cease. 

The relation of the mind to the body 
appears to be closest in those mental 
operations in which no apparent move- 
ments of the body are concerned. In 
the exercise of pure reasoning the mind 
appears to act almost independent of the 
body. By an effort of the will we direct 
our attention to new objects, and almost 
in the twinkling of an eye we pursue 
new trains of thought. 

The mind, it is evident, controls all 
parts of the body, which are under the 
influence of the will. When we walk, 
talk, touch the strings of & harp, or the 
keys of an organ, it is done primarily 
by the act of the mind displaying itself 
through the bodily organs. Asthe mind 
has such influence over the body in 
health we must conclude that it also 
greatly influences it in disease. A per- 
son may be very hungry, receive a sad 
message, and be unable to eat at all. It 
is the influence of the mind over the 
bodily organs that for a time suspends 
the appetite. I knew a young lady who 
was almost a complete invalid, and as 
soon as she became a Christian her 
health returned. We did not consider 
it miraculous, nor did she have to visit 
a modern faith-cure establishment. 
The great London physician was entirely 
scientific when he told the young 
French nobleman that Jesus Christ was 
the physician whom he needed. The 
young man’s mind was disturbed about 
eternity, and this affected his body. 

It is admitted by all that excessive 
mental labor is opposed to the cure of 
nervous diseases. Dr, Bennett, of Scot- 
land, claims that predominant ideas 
make their impress upon the body in 
disease. If that be true all ideas have 


their effects upon the body and upon 
the character of man. A man is as he 
thinks. The Bible is scientific in its 
claims, that man will be judged for his 
words and deeds. It is so important 
that we control our thoughts, for we 
remember that every bad thought makes 
an impression upon our very being that 
it may be difficult ever to have erased. 
Every good thought is a step in the di- 
rection of heaven, or, in other words, of 
refinement and breadth of character. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled modesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the iong day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie 
deep, 
Over worn out hands—Oh, beautiful sleep! 
E. P. 0. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


ROM the study of the ethnic 
or national religions we learn 
that man is constitutionally a religious 
being, that he has a religious nature, 
religious instincts and emotions. Re- 
ligion is universal, and had an exist- 
ence among men before science, art, 
philosophy, law, government, literature, 
or civilization. All systems of religion 
are natural in the sense that they have 
grown out of man’s nature, and were all 
a natural tendency of the human soul 
to worship. The institutions of religion 
have grown out of man’s religious na- 
ture, as society has grown out of his 
social instinct, the family out of his 
domestic affections, ethics out of his 
moral intuitions, and science out of the 
application of reason to the phenomena. 
of nature. Like every other form of 
human development religion is natural 
and reveals in the finite a want forand 
a faith in the existence of the infinite. 

The functions of Veneration, Con- 
scientiousness, Spirituality, Benevolence 
and Hope, in their harmonious develop- 
ment and united exercise are the pro- 
duction of theoretical, experimental, and 
practical religion. Physiology as well 
as psychology reveals man’s religious 
nature. 

On its subjective side religion is nat- 
ural, on its objective side it is super- 
natural, As a movement of man it is 
natural, as a revelation of God it is su- 
pernatural. Faith is natural, but God 
as the object of faith is supernatural. 
Christian morality is natural, but the 
sermon on the Mount was a supernat- 
ural revelation. Love for Christ is 
natural, but Christ’s work, character and 
life were supernatural. Religion is a 
natural development, but it has taken 
place very largely under supernatural 
conditions. There isin it a human and 
divine element. It is human faith in 
divine truth, human love for a divine 
person, human obedience to a divine 


law, a human experience of divine love, 
human trust in a divine father, human 
submission to divine authority. 

Dr. Merrill in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” holds that all worship springs 
from man’s feeling of dependence, sense 
of weakness, and conscious helplessness. 
This may be true, but it is not the whole 
truth. Religious phenomena as cer- 
tainly reveals faith in God’s power, wis- 
dom and goodness, as it shows in man @ 
sense of weakness, ignorance and sin. 
Practical religion in its faith, worship, 
benevolence and zeal, reveals man’s 
strength as well as his weakness. It 
reveals largeness of spirit, grasp of 
thought, strength of will, and energy of 
character. The zeal, consecration, de- 
votion, benevolence and courage which 
we witness in the leading religious char- 
acters of history manifest great power. 
No form of human activity has shown 
more energy of thought, feeling and 
action than has been shown in the re- 
ligions of therace. Dr. Tyndal holds 
that the seat of religion is in the emo- 
tions, and not in the intellect ; that re- 
ligion is a feeling and not a thought, 
that it does not belong to the head, but 
the heart. This is the statement of a 
half truth, and the affirmation of a 
positive error. It is true that religion 
is an emotion, but it is not true that it 
is not alsoa thought. There is no emo- 
tion without intelligence, and no ration- 
al feeling without thought, in human 
experience. In man’s nature there is 
no heart without a head, and no enthusi- 
asm without reason. In the action of 
the human mind the intelligence pre- 
cedes emotion, thought arises before 
feeling, and the head thinks before the 
heart loves. Knowledge is the neces- 
sary condition of affection, intelligence 
of emotion, thought of feeling, and feel- 
ing of action. We never have intelli- 
gence without emotion, and we never 
have in the rational mind emotion with- 
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out intelligence. Dr. Tyndal's theory 
is, therefore, based upon an incorrect 
psychology, and is for that reason un- 
true, and can not be applied in practical 
life. 

But even if religion was only an 
emotion, as the Doctor contends, that 
would not prove it untrue or without an 
important function. The existence and 
function of the emotions are facts of 
human consciousness and experience, 
and history shows that feeling is just as 
necessary and important as thought. 
Emotion is the great working force in 
practical life, and without it the great 
enterprises and industries of the world 
would stand still. 

Comte’s theory, as presented in his 
** Positive Philosophy,” that religion is a 
temporary stage of human progress, 
and not a permanent form of human 
development, is contracted by conscious- 
ness, experience and history. His great 
social law, that the individual and society 
pass through three stages in its progress 
from savagery to civilization, that is, 
the theological, metaphysical and scien- 
tific, is in no sense true. Thereis nosuch 
law of social progress. It is true that 
theology, philosophy and science are 
three forms of human development that 
are mutually inclusive, and not exclus- 
ive of each other. As forms of human 
development they coexist in the same 


individual and the same society. They 
do not injure, but assist each other, and 
science attains its largest growth only 
when accompanied by philosophy and 
religion. The present is the most scien- 
tific age the world has ever seen, and it 
is also the most philosophical and re- 
ligious. The English, American, French 
and German people are more scientific 
than any other people on our globe, and 
at the same time they are truly philoso- 
phical and religious. Religion is, there- 
fore, a permanent element in human 
charactera and persistent factor in hu- 
man progress. Man will never outgrow 
his capacity for it, his need of it, and its 
influence upon his life and character. 
Its influence upon man is permanent 
and will become universal. It is de- 
manded by man and nature, it meets a un- 
iversal want. 

The position of Max Muller, that re- 
ligion is the result of man’s intuition of 
the infinite, or of the exercise of a 
spiritual faculty, the function of which 
is religion, is doubtless true. Religion 
grows out of man’s relation to God as 
his Creator, Father, and Savior. Man’s 
religious nature recognizes this revela- 
tion and the duties growing out of it; 
and universal religion is man’s effort 


to discharge these duties. 
WILLIAM TUCKER, 





+o 


HOME CULTURE 


N observer says in this practical 
vein: “One of the great questions 

which vex the minds of thinking men 
and women to-day is the vital impor- 
tance of a higher standard of culture, 
and some method of obtaining it; or 
how the house-keeper may be a home- 
keeper in the truest sense of the word, 
and not sink into a veritable drudge 
with no thought about providing for the 
physical wants of her family; how 
home labor and culture may go hand in 
hand and bless the life of the household. 


—?-< 


VS. HOME WORK. 


When the cares and labors of house- 
keeping come to us if we suffer it to ab- 
sorb all our time, leaving us none we 
may call our own to devote to readiny, 
to the study of the leading questions of 
the day, to the companionship and social 
minds of husband and children to the 
sweet amenities of home, then all pre- 
vious culture will avail us little in the 
building of a home. 

Overwork of any kind unfits one for 
all other duties, but do we not do a great 
deal of unnecessary work? would it not 
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be better to cook plainer food, dress 
plainer and devote the time thus gained 
to the more important needs of our 
household, which is of the most impor- 
tance, that our families should have pie 
or cake at every meal and be clothed in 
the extreme of fashion or that mother 
should be fresh and cheerful, ready and 
able to amuse and instruct the children ; 
to lead them into the sweet companion- 
ship of books and nature? Which 
memory would we prefer our children 
to have of us, long years hence, when 
they have gone forth to battle with the 
cares of life, the memory of the good 
dinners we used to cook and the elabor- 
ate dresses we made for them, or that 
mother was always ready to give a list- 
ening ear and a ready answer to their 
eager questioning? In fact to have 
them remember that mother was always 
their dearest friend and most loved com- 
panion. 

I would not have you infer that I ad- 
vise slighting the necessary work of 
the house-hold or that I coursel care- 
lessness in regard to dress or home 
adornment. No, I would have the home 
made as beautiful in every way as it is 


possible, but beautiful both to the eye 
and the heart, such a home as will 
leave loving memories in the hearts of 
our child and bless them all their days. 
It is only for a few short years at best 
that we can have our children with us, 
and it is for us to say whether, as they 
grow older, they shall grow away from 
us. The impressions of early childhood 
do more to form the character than all 
tle instructions of later years, and pa- 
rents can never be too wise for their 
wonderful work. 

As the mother is in culture and re- 
finement, so to a great extent will the 
household be. Then let us never, for 
the love we bear our children, for the 
hope we have of their being wiser and 
betier than ourselves, never let us be- 
come such slaves to our housework that 
no time is left for social and intellectual 
culture, for the small sweet courtesies of 
life ; no time left for the blessed work of 
building a happy home, from which 
our children shall go forth, noble men 
and women, strong to battle for the 
right and to do good service in the work 
of the world aud the upbuilding of hu- 
manity. 


—_— >+o-— —__— 


HAIR AND CHARACTER. 


T is interesting to note what this or 
that one has to say about character, 
especially if he pursues a calling that 
brings him into rather close contact 
with people. The shoemaker gathers in- 
ferences from the different shapes of 
feet and the manner in which they wear 
shoes ; the tailor gets impressions from 
the way his customers wear their cloth- 
ing, the barber, too, why should he not 
have hisopinion? He comes in direct 
contact with the head, and in manipulat- 
ing hair and beard he ought to make 
some shrewd inferences. One is re- 


puted as giving his views in the follow- 
ing quite finished style: 

Did you ever notice that people of 
very violent temper have always close- 


growing hair? It is a fact that every 
man having close-growing hair is the 
owner of a decidedly bad temper. It is 
easy enough for for me to note at a 
glance how a man’s hair grows. Then 
I know how to handle him. Men of 
strong temper are generally vigorous, 
but at the same time they are not always 
fixed in their opinions. Now, the man 
with coarse hair is rooted to his prejudi- 
ces. Coarse hair denotes obstinacy. It 
is not good business policy to oppose a 
man whose hair is coarse. The eccen- 
tric man has always fine hair, and you 
never yet saw a man of erratic tenden- 
cies who at the same time had a sound 
mind, who was not refined in his tastes, 
Fair hair indicates refinement. You 
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may have noticed that men engaged in 
intellectual or especially in esthetic pur- 
suits, where delicacy is required, have 
invariably fine, luxuriant hair and beard. 
The same men as a class, particularly 
painters, are always remarkable for their 
personal peculiarities. 

“The brilliant, sprightly fellow, who, 
by the way, is almost always superficial, 
has generally a curly beard. If not, his 
hairiscurly. It’s easy to bring a smile to 
the face of the man whose hair is curly. 
He laughs where colder natures see 
nothing to laugh at. But that is because 
his mind is buoyant and not deep enough 
to penetrate to the bottom of things. 
There is a great difference between 
coarse hair and hair that is harsh, though 
it requires an expert to distinguish it. 
For example, a man’s mustache may 
be as fine as silk and yet can not be 
trained to grow into a graceful curve. 
That’s because the hair is harsh. Now, 
people whose hair is harsh have amiable, 
but cold natures. They are always 
ready to listen, butit is difficult to arouse 


their feelings. In men of this disposi- 
tion the hair on their heads is generally, 
in fact, almost always, of a shade 
darker than their beards. When the 
beard is full, covering the entire face, 
the color varies from a dark shade near 
the roots to red, which colors the ends 
of the hair. These men have very rare- 
ly a good memory. They forget easily, 
and often leave a cane or an overcoat 
behind them in a barber’sshop. They 
are great procrastinators and are bad at 
keeping appointments. Think over 
your acquaintances and see if the man 
who is habitually slow has not a mus- 
tache or beard of a lighter shade than 
his hair. It’s always the case. These 
are the men who come in late at the 
theater, and get to the station just in 
time to miss the train. But philography 
isascience. It takes yearsof study and 
application to acquire it, From long 
practice and a natural liking for the 
art, I have attained considerable skill 
in discerning character.” 
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FEW days ago we went ‘‘ down to 
Johnson’s” on our annual trip 

for grapes. Here is the largest grape 
vine on this side the Ocklawaha River, 
the main vine is perhaps ten inches in 
diameter and covers an immense arbor 
some forty feet square. The grape is of 
the Flowers variety said to be a seedling 
of the Scuppernong ; this last, however, 
is a white grape, while the Flowers is a 
dark purple. They are borne in clusters 
of not more than ten or twelve, oftener 
two or three grapes in a bunch. The 
yield is enormous; they commence ripen- 
ing in August and last till October. As 
they are unlike the northern varieties in 
habits of growth, they are quite differ- 
ent also as to the character of the fruit, 
the grape in addition to the pulp pos- 
sessing a quite fleshy skin, which some- 
what resembles, and can be used in place 


FLORIDA. 


of, the plum, making a very fine fla- 
vored sauce or preserve. The pulp is 
white and makes when used alone a 
very superior and trarsparent jelly. 

We found Mrs. Johnson in her de- 
tached kitchen—the kitchen here among 
the natives is almost invariably a smaller 
building standing some little distance 
from the house proper. Her clean, 
freshly sanded floor was strewn with 
the refuse of acouple of nice palmetto 
cabbages she was preparing for dinner. 
The terminal bud of the palmetto tree is 
enveloped by sheathings in successive 
layers to the thickness of four or five 
inches. The outer of these being re- 
moved, the cabbage is disclosed smooth 
and white asivory. It is so brittle that 
a large portion of it can be broken up 
easily with the fingers. When uncook- 
ed the bud resembles a green chesnut in 
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taste, but once let it be properly cooked, 
stewed with good ham and served with 
a dressing of cream, aud you have a 
dish that is most agreeable. Ina large 
pot on the stove was simmering a stew 
of the cassava, the savory smell of which 
was really quite an incentive toward ac- 
cepting the lady’s kind invitation to dine 
with them. We had intended driving 
around by the hummock road, hoping 
to secure a specimen of the yucca, or 
Spanish bayonet, which is quite rare in 
this vicinity though occasionally found 
in the river hummocks. On mentioning 
this fact Mrs. J. exclaimed, pointing to 
the corner of her yard, ‘“‘ Yonder's a 
plenty of that ’ar, an’ you ’re welcome 
to all you'll hev, t’hout gwine ter that 
peskey hammock fur it nuther.” That 
settled the matter and we spent a pleas- 
ant hour rambling around the quaint 
old place which has been settled “‘ nigh 
onto thirty-five years,” as the old gentle- 
man informed us. One side of the old 
yard was completely overrun with the 
passiflora incarnata, in whose strik- 
ing and very peculiar blossoms the early 
missionaries of South America fancied 
they saw a representation of the imple- 
ments of the crucifixion. The fruit is 
the size and shape of a hen’s egg,with a 
decidedly strong smell, but much es- 
teemed by those who have learned to 
like it. 

After dinner, having secured our 
yucca, and stored away our grapes in 
the baskets and boxes we had brought 
for the purpose, we set out for home, 
taking the road which borders for some 
distance on the “‘ Big Scrub,” a tract of 
sandy land rising to a considerable 
elevation in places, covered with a thick 
growth of scrub-oak, small pines, and a 
great variety of shrubs and flowering 
plants, interspersed with saw palmetto, 
prickly pear, etc. with here and there q 
long reach of taller growth, proving 
that the land has strength for more than 
the stunted scrub, which is evidently 
the survival of what best withstood the 
constant burnings of the past, sometimes 


occurring through accident, but more 
oftener through the carelessness of the 
hunter for whom this tract is a veritable 
paradise. It has already been demon- 
strated that the orange can be very suc- 
cessfully grown on this land. 

Florida, though the first State discov- 
ered, is the newest in the development 
of its resources. It is hardly ten years 
since the superior quality of her oranges 
and the adaptation of her climate for 
producing other fruits has been under- 
stood. Among the principal needs of 
Florida for the development of the re- 
sources of the State are industrious and 
enterprising settlers who are not mere 
speculators, experienced farmers and 
truck-gardeners ; dairy farmers for the 
supply of milk, butter, beef, etc., experi- 
mental farms, nurseries, and apiaries ; 
and to these needs may be added cheaper 
and more direct transit for the bring- 
ing of the crop to the northern market ; 
and, lastly, the obliteration of a good 
deal of the needless and puerile rivalry 
existing between different sections of the 
peninsula. We have had this year a 
most tempting succession of fruits, com- 
mencing with the strawberry whieh, 
ripening in January, continues bearing 
until July. Owing to the unprecedented 
cold of last winter the crop was several 
weeks later this year, but suffered neither 
as to quality or quantity. The dewberry 
whose white blossoms have starred the 
nooks and corners and made even the 
old fence rows bowers of beauty, ripens 
in March and April. These are suc- 
ceeded by the huckleberries, both blue 
and black. The banana ripens its fruit 
at almost any season, when it attains the 
proper growth and age; and as the fruit 
can be prepared for the table in so many 
different ways it is always in great de- 
mand. In March the Japanese plum is 
in season, although not alwaysin mar- 
ket; for it isin Florida, as in most of 
our sister States, the successful culture 
of a variety of fruit is by no means so 
general as a list of the availabilities 
would indicate. In May we have the 
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Chinese or Peento peach, an odd looking 
fruit, resembling a little biscuit in shape, 
and of splendid flavor. These are not 
at all common and bring a high price. 
The common peach does exceedingly well 
in some localities, ripening the later 
part of July. Of the latter there is little 
to be said except thatthe tree isin bloom 
and with fruit at the same season, and is 
desirable as one on the list of semi- 
tropical fruits. The pomegranate as an 
edible is a delusion ; one breaks the rus- 
set rind to find what appears like grains 
of rice embedded in a pinkish jelly. 
This has a very fine sub-acid flavor, but 
there is very little of it compared to the 
quantity of worthless seed. Of the fig, 
however, the very reverse is true. This 
wholesome and palatable fruit is quite 
inconspicuous. It appears from the 
axils of the leaves, thethick stem gradu- 
ally shrinking until, when fully ripe, a 
touch will remove it. The preserve 
made from the ripe fruit is one of the most 
delicious we have; while eaten freshly 
plucked from the tree, or as a dessert 
with cream, they are delightful. Indeed, 
too little attention is given to this valua- 
ble fruit. The orange in fact monopo- 
lizes the public mind to the great detri- 
ment of many of these smaller items. 
Plums, I should have mentioned, 
ripen in May. They are of fine quality 
and bear well, the trees as yet being 
free from the ravages of the curculio. 


The Japanese persimmon ripens in 
October. This comparatively new fruit 
is like many of our esteemed varieties 
a native of Japan, and bids fair to be 
very popular when better known. 

Limes and lemons begin to come on 
in August. Some of the earliest varieties 
of the orange are to be had in October. 
The orange season is par eacellence the 
fruit season in Florida; from October 
until April—and until June with some of 
the new late varicties—King Orange 
reigns supreme, while the attendant 
grape, citron, bitter-sweet, and sour 
orange supplement and round out the 
citrus season. The freeze of last winter 
was a grievous calamity, bearing heavily 
upon many ; yet to the State at large it 
promises to be a blessing in disguise. 

People are waking up to the fact that 
other agricultural pursuits are as profita- 
ble as orange growing, and already is 
this apparent in the largely increased 
acreage of the staple crops of the coun- 
try not alone, but also in the impetus 
given to diversified agriculture as well as 
horticulture. The development of new 
resources and the application of more 
intelligent methods, which are becom- 
ing more and more conspicuous year 
by year as settlements increase, mean 
rapidly increasing wealth for the State 
and an attendant prosperity for its citi- 
zens. 

RIVERSIDE, FLA., 8. T. F. 
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THE BLENDING OF LIGHT 


Together sunshine and shadow 
Fall as the days go by, 

Interlaced by the hand of nature 
Closely for low or high. 


The rare and beautiful patterns 
Traced for the summer hours 
By the golden warmth of moments 
And brilliant hues of flowers, 


Spread out for us richest, brightest, 
And yet the brush of rain 

Must touch and deepen the color 
If freshness would remain. 


AND SHADOW. 


Together gladness and sorrow 
Fall on the human heart, 

And the fairest hopes we nurture 
Pain must mature in part ; 


For lines that have known no crosses, 

No shadings to bring them out, 
Can never form perfect pictures ; 
©The angles of light aout 


Need the hand of a master painter 
To blend for the best effects ; 
And our souls through joys, grief mingled, 
Our Lord as His own perfects. 
MRS. 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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French Homeric Revelations. 
—New and important discoveries have 
been made in the course of the excavations 
at the Acropolis of the Mycenz. Portions 
of a building, which is supposed to be the 
the Palace of the Atridz, have been laid bare. 
Three passages lead toa court, in which 
there were traces of buildings of a more re- 
cent date. Behind this was a hall, in the 
middle of which was a hearth, the whole 
agreeing with the Homeric description. 
Near the hall were twosmall rooms com- 
municating with one another. The archi- 
tecture is similar to that discovered at Tir- 
yns. Other discoveries have been ‘made, 
comprising the head of a woman, of archaic 
art and good workmanship and preserva- 
tion, several bronze statuettes and portions 
of vases, the coloring of which is vivid and 
quite uneffaced. The researches have all 
been carried out by the Greek Archeologi- 
cal Society. 

Sunflowers for Fuel.—A_ corres- 
pondent of the Dakota Farmer, after hav- 
ing tried turf, coal, wood and sunflowers, 
has settled upon the last named as the cheap- 
est and best fuel for treeless Dakota. He 
says: ‘‘I grow one acre of them every year, 
and have plenty of fuel for one stove the 
whole year round, and use some in the 
other stove besides. I plant them in’ hills 
the same as corn (only three seeds to the 
hill), and cultivate the same as corn. I cut 
them when the leader or top flower is ripe, 
let them lay on the ground two or three days. 
In that time I cut off all the seed-heads, 
which are put into an open shed witha 
floor in it, the same as a corn-crib. The 
stalks are then hauled home and packed in 
acommon shed with a good roof on it. 
When cut in the right time tie stalks, when 
dry, are as hard as oak, and make a good hot 
fire,while the seed-heads. with the seeds in, 
make a better fire than the best hard coal. 
The sunflower is very hard on land. The 
ground selected to plant on should be high- 
ly enriched with manures. In the great 


steppes (prairie region) in the interior of 
Russia and Tartary, where the winters are 
more severe than herein Dakota, the sun- 
flowers are, and have been for centuries 
past, the only kind of fuel used.” 


The Late Meeting of German 
Naturalists and Physicians.— 
The fifty-ninth mecting of the Society of 
German Naturalists and Physicians has re- 
cently been held at Berlin. Its fields 
of work were this year divided into thirty 
sections, of which twenty-one were more 
or less medical, some of the sections num- 
bering 409 members. Profssor Virchow 
gave the introductory address, in which he 
alluded to the scientific activity of the Ger- 
man race as a guarantee for the growth of 
the German nation. He spoke of the con- 
nection of the natural sciences with medi- 
cine, and of the new method of research, 
which, by replacing so called natural and 
speculative philosophy, remodeled the whole 
of biology and gave the basis to all scienti- 
fic inquiry. He did not discuss general 
probabilities, but looked for the practical 
causes; he did not search for special organic 
powers, but tried to find the mechanical ef- 
fect of natural causes. ‘‘ Our modern trans- 
actions are characterized by the spirit of 
empirical but methodical investigation, the 
spirit of practical synthesis, the spirit of 
brotherly co-operation in the several branch- 
es of the wide scientific field.” 

Dr. W. Siemens gave an able address on 
our scientific age. and was followed by Pro- 
fessor Bardeleben, of Jena, with a paper on 
‘* Hand and Foot,” in which he compared 
the hand with the foot on the basis of com, 
parative anatomical and paleontological 
data. Professor Cohn (Breslau) read a paper 
on ‘* Questions of Life” (Lebens fragen), 
which showed that the great problem is not 
yet solved, and that in the living organism 
there are forces which. though they must be 
mechanical, as they put bodies, yet cannot 
be split up into components of atomic mol- 
ecular forces. ‘The gulf which separates 
life from death, organic from inorganic bod- 
ies, is not closed, and none of our hypothe- 
ses will help us to bridge this gulf.” He 
was followed by Dr Schweinfurth with a 
paper on a geographical subject, and by Pro- 
fessor His on the ‘** Developement of the Zo- 
ological Station at Naples, and the Growing 
Necessity for Scientific Central Stations.” 
Professor Stricker (Vienna) gave a demon- 
stration with his powerful electric micros- 
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cope, and showed how useful the instrument 
is for lecture purposes. Professor Berg- 
mann, of Berlin, spoke of the relations of 
modern surgery to internal medicine, the 
triumph of surgery due to the antiseptic 
method of Lister, and the scientific devel- 
opment of surgery. Wounds can now be 
made to heal so readily that surgery has in- 
vaded the territory of medicine, and serious 
operations on internal organs are perform. 
ed, and often also, operations merely for the 
purpose of diagnosis. Internal medicine, 
occupying itself largely with those disease 
germs which are brought to the organism 
from without,and is becoming more and 
more preventive. 


The Development of Colonial 
Races.— Writing on this subject, Profess- 
or Rudolph Virchow says: Then comes the 
United States, with its vigorous and con- 
stantly increasing population. However 
much it may be mixed, it will always be 
Aryan at the bottom, all the heterogeneous 
elements are absorbed, almost without leav- 
ing traces of themselves, in that immense 
hearth of colonization, which has no paral- 
lel in history. The English have been no 
less happy in the settlement of Australia, a 
colonization the energetic expansion of 
which has not been checked except toward 
the north, where the conditions grow unfav- 
orable as the settlements approach the equa- 
tor. Hence it comes that,in the northern 
part of Queensland, European colonists are 
not in a condition to endure the fatigue of 
agricultural labor. This fact has had much 
to do with the efforts made of late years to 
annex New Guinea and New Britain, whence 
it has been proposed to draw the manual 
forces required for the tillage of the soil. In 
the South African colonies the Dutch have 
been solidly established for some two hun- 
dred years ; and, in a few countries of South 
America, colonies composed of peoples of 
various European origin have prospered, 
though unequally. There are also some 
young colonies founded by Germans on the 
Rio Grande, in Brazil, which a fancy still 
needing confirmation has placed in the rank 
of healthful countries and suitable for our 
people. Reviewing the results that have 
been obtained in the colonies, thus briefly 
enumerated, which embrace the sum of the 
more or less fortunate enterprises of the 
kind, we see that their success has been in 
inverse proportion to the difference in iso- 


thermic latitude between them and the mo- 
ther-country of the colonists. But in every 
case it is not probable that the organization 
of the colonists has escaped having to pay, 
at the expense of profound alterations, for 
acclimatization in foreign countries. Men 
of science, as well as tourists, have been in- 
terested for many years in the study of the 
Yankee type, which, according to the gen- 
eral opinion, is not wholly comparable either 
with the English or the German, or with a 
cross of the two with the Irish race. The 
peculiar physiology of the Yankee is yet to 
be made out, and Ican not insist too strong- 
ly on the great value of the scientific results 
that might accrue from the study of this 
delicate ethnological problem. It is averred 
that the transformations of this type grow 
more pronounced as we go from the North- 
ern to the Southern States.” 


Bacteria in the Air we Breathe, 
—-M. de Parville,a French observer, has 
published a paper on the presence of bacte- 
ria in the air we breathe. He says that the 
proportion of bacteria in a cubic meter is 
6 in sea air, 1 in the air of high mountains, 
60 in the principal cabin ofa ship at sea, 
200 in the air at the top of the Pantheon in 
Paris, 3°0 in the Rue de Rivoli of Paris, 
6,000 in the Parisian sewers, 36,000 in the 
old Parisian houses, 40,000 in the new hos- 
pital of the Hotel Dieu of Paris, and 79,000 
in the old hospital of Pitié in Paris. In Ry- 
der street, St. James’, London, a cubic me- 
ter of air contains only 240 bacteria, where- 
as in the Rue de Rivoli the same quantity of 
air contains 360. M. de Parville maintains 
that the superiority of London air as com- 
pared with Paris air is shown not only by 
the London air containing fewer bacteria, 
but also by the London rate of mortality be 
ing smaller. The greater purity, or less im- 
purity, of the air of London than that of 
Paris, is accounted for by London being 
nearer to the sea, by its covering a larger ex- 
tent of ground in proportion to the popula- 
tion, and by its houses being lower. 


The Progress of Science.—Tho 
president of the British Society of Engineers, 
Mr. P. F. Nursey, in his recent inaugural 
address there, contrasted the relative condi- 
tions of human intelligence: ‘‘ The facts I 
have brought before you also point to the 
moral an’ material progress of the world. 
‘The bee that hummed its busy hour through 
the bowers of Paradise,’ wrote Sydney 
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Smith,‘ fashioned its hexagon with the 
same mathematical precision which it does 
now and here. Six thousand years have 
added nothing to the sagacity of the horse 
or the intelligence of the dog.’ But how 
widely different with man! He commences 
as a fire-worshiprer, and rises toa Newton, 
a Faraday,a Stephenson, a Siemens. He 
tempts the river in a few fragments of bark 
lashed together with thongs cf rawhide, and 
crosses the Atlantic in an iron steamer of 
22,500 tons burden—the Great Eastern. He 
burrows in the earth, and then builds a city 
with 4,500,000 inhabitants. He sticks a 
dried reed in a lump of fat to light his mud 
hut, and carbonizes 2,200,650 tons of coal 
per annum to illuminate London. He takes 
weeks to send messages on sticks to Monte- 
zuma from the coast, and at last, reports in 
London the details of a:battle fought in Sou- 
dan the same morning. He slays his foe 
with a sling and a pebble chosen from the 
brook, and meets the enemy with a machine 
gun firing six hundred rounds a minute by 
means of its own recoil—the Maxim gun. 
He lays siege to a city with a ballista throw- 
ing a fragment of rock, and finally attacks a 
fort with a gun weighing 110 tons, project- 
ing a steel shell of 1,800 pounds, with a 
charge of 906 pounds of gunpowder. The 
ax head that floated fora few seconds on 
the Jordan three thousand years ago, when 
the ‘iron did swim,’ was a miracle indeed. 
These are the beginnings and endings of 
science, but they are the ending of science 
as regards the present only. They are by no 
means final, as science never stands still. 
They are but the land-marks of our times, 
which, as Emerson puts it, are ‘ trivial to 
the dull, tokens of noble and majestic agents 
to the wise; the receptacle in which the 
past leaves its history, the quarry out of 
which the genius of to-day is building up the 
future.’” 


Drinking in Germany.--The Pure- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRNAL of October states from 
statistics of Dr. Baer, the fact of the increase 
of intemperance in Germany. I may be al- 
lowed to venture upon a suggestion as to 
the cause of it. Since I was not only among 
the carousers myself, but quitted them too, 
I must be able to tell a tale as well about 
the carousing itself as about the difficulty to 
resist the temptation. Madame de Stael, I 
think it was, who said that whoever pos- 
sesses two languages owns two souls, and 


antithetically we might say, that whosoever 
does not know but his own nation is neces- 
sarily restricted as to his cognition of the 
mass of curious whims man is liable to con- 
tract,and make them part of his national 
character. 

Listening to our temperance men (and wo- 
men) one would think that intemperance is 
a matter of quantity only. But this is a 
great mistake. It may be admitted that ia- 
ebriety isa vice all over the world. But 
the way in which this vice is exercised 
is of a very different kind. The French 
most intensely enjoy a bottle; they make 
fine wine and the best liqueurs and are con- 
noisseurs of both. But they do not use them 
except at their meals or with particular ref- 
erence tothem. They drink their absinthe 
before dinner to get an appetite, or put cog- 
nac into their coffee to help the digestion ; 
and they drink wine with food, but not any 
more when dinner or supper is over. The 
custom to watch the removal of the table- 
cloth as a signal to discuss the bottle is a 
specially Anglo-Saxon mode of indulging 
the habit of intoxication. 

Again,the Spaniard is so naturally averse 
to all intemperance that he drinks little at 
meals, and there for certain only half water 
and half wine, and very moderaiely, and 
while it hardly ever occurs that a person for- 
feits his social standing by any amount of 
love affairs, to jeopardize it by drunkenness 
he must frequent very low walks of life in- 
deed. On the other hand the Scotch Laird 
Dumbiedieke, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
**The Heart of Midlothian,” has, very char- 
acteristically, when on his deathbed, no 
other temperance principle to impress 
his heir with than that he ought nev- 
er in the morning to drink brandy, but 
always gin, because the former did not agree 
with man well before dinner, and on gin 
he would feel better. And the Irishman who 
awoke from a dream just when the Pope, with 
whom he dreamed he was, had gone for hot 
water for his toddy, was exceedingly sorry 
that he had not expressed the wish to the holy 
father to let him have the toddy cold, ‘ for 
then he might have drunk it afore he 
awoke.” 

Of the drinking habit of the Germans one 
might write a whole book, and this is not 
a metaphor, for such books, regular carous- 
ing codes or rules set down how to get 
drunk, exist. The Germans are not only in- 
temperate, but they are proud of being so. 
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With them drinking is idealized. The French 
claim thatall men cat, but they alone dine. 
And likewise the Germans claim that all na- 
tions drink, but they alone carouse, or do it 
elegantly. A temperance movement against 
the consumption of ordinary distilled spirits 
would find favor in their eyes, but one di- 
rected against beer and wine would be a 
lost cause on the outset ; it would lack the 
moral support of the so called better class 
of society. | 

I do not contend, however, that there 
never will come a time when a temperance 
movement in Germany will not be crowned 
with success. But it can never be managed 
as it is done in this country by simply ap- 
plying to the better nature in man. The 
true national German denies that intemper- 
ance and his better nature are at variance. 
To be dead-drunk the German considers 
indecent. But he does not condemn it as a 
parson, without looking into the matter, 
but like a judge, after examination on the 
principle audiatur et altera pars, or “listen 
to what the other one says,” and if he finds 
the case stands thus, that the drunkenness 
occurred because there were some friends 
together, the culprit will come off cheap. 

A movement against intemperance in 
Germany will hardly ever attain a sensible 
victory, unless it first accomplish the over- 
throw of the two powerful allies of all merry 
carousing, music and poetry, or at least a 
reform of these. As long as Apollo and 
Bachus are hand and glove, with even 
Minerva working at it, a temperance move- 
ment after the style which is practiced here 
will never find a substantial support among 
either high or low, and the more earnestly it 
would proceed in its work, the more serious 
would be its danger of being turned into 
ridicule. 

A German discusses the bottle because a 
friend calls, and he does it because one goes 
away. He drinks when he is merry, because 
he is merry, and he drinks when he is sad, 
because he is sad. He drinks because the 
cradle gets a new inhabitant, and he drinks 
because a grave has to be filled up. He 
drinks at a wedding, and he drinks—at 
every occurrence which in any way can 
offer a pretext to do so; and last but not 
least, he drinks when—he has nothing else 
to do, and his national treasure of music and 
poetry offers him for all these special occa- 
sions appropriate rhymes and melodies to 
attend his carousing. 


This propensity is so deep-rooted as a 
national feature, and so little questioned, 
that it is most intimately linked to its very 
intellectuality, and overawes as an expres- 
sion of public opinion all adversaries who 
venture to raise their opposition. 

The most energetic stronghold of the in- 
temperance peculiar to Germany are the 
German universities. Here the beer-rite 
forms a part, and not the smallest one, of the 
study of the future leaders of the nation, 
and total abstinence is so totally out of 
question that the very professors sneer at a 
student who prefers milk to the malt fer- 
ment of Gambrinus. Occasionally at the 
celebration of some anniversary the profes- 
sors descend from their pulpits, and join 
with their pupils, till teachers and scholars 
find themselves so gloriously muddled and 
so mixed up as not to know who sits on the 
pulpit, and who sits on the bench, and glor- 
ify themselves for this temporary realiza- 
tion of transcendental humanity, where the 
unidentified individual is lost in the infinity 
of spirit. They call such a carouse a 
grand commersh,* and the Crown Prince, 
Germany’s royal and imperial highness, does 
not consider it below his dignity to accept 
an invitation to such a commersh. 

The late Prussian minister of Public Wor- 
ship, D.D. Ph. D. M.D., v. Muhler is the 
author of one of the most renowned and 
most popular drinking carols,t which exist 
in the German language, although their 
number is legion. 

To bring about a reform of such a state of 
mind, the reader will readily admit, it takes 
stronger arguments than the commonplace 
JSacon de parler of our temperance orators, 
and this holds good even as to the lower 
classes, who always imitate the higher and 
educated, and will, when spending their 
evenings in the beer garden, persuade them- 
selves that it is not the beer but the music 
that they go for. 

I am sucha staunch believer in total ab- 
stinence that I admit the acme ef poetry 
and prose only in vegetarianism, and I 
claim that nowhere more than in the lan. 
guage of the Germans are there found mod- 
els of sobriety, poets who abhor gambling, 
beer-cards and copper-nosed wine-bibbers, 
brawls and gutter friendships. Read ‘ Die 
Glocke,” by a certain Friedrich Schiller, 





* With the accent on the second syllable, 
¢ Gerad aus dem Wirthshaus Komm ich heraus, 
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and ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea,” by a certain 
Wolfgang Goethe, two poets whose names 
are not quite obscure, and they will dis- 
cover that the most homespun object can 
be made glorious. 

0. F. A. LINDORME, PH. D. 


The Winter Storage of Apples. 
—One of the easiest and most rapid profits 
that a horticulturist and farmer can take ad- 
vantage of, is in the proper storage of the 
apple crop. The October and November 
prices of good winter-keepers are seldom 
more than one-third to one-half what the 
same fruit commands in the latter part of 


winter and early spring, so that a moderate’ 


amount of shrinkage from rotting, etc., may 
easily be met in the largely increased profit 
of late selling. In earlier times, when there 
was a greater lack of cellar room, quantities 
of apples were preserved for the spring mar- 
ket by simply burying them in the orchards 
where grown, in conical heaps, first placing 
straw over the heaps, then enough earth to 
prevent freezing. And even at the present 
time, some of the choicest apples that reach 
our late spring market are preserved in this 
well-known manner. Simply a modification 
of this old and well-tried process is the 
method that I make the heading of this ar- 
ticle. Down a hill-side, a V-shaped exca- 
vation is made, which may be several feet 
deep and eight or more feet wide, and in the 
bottom, extending its full length a trough is 
placed, made of a board one foot wide for 
bottom, and boards eight inches wide for 
the sides, with a tile drain immediately be- 
low. This trough, extending up the full 
length and in the bottom of the excavation, 
is covered with slats one or two inches 
wide, nailed across not over one inch apart. 
The sloping sides are then covered with rye 
straw. and apples by the wagon-loads are 
placed therein. Cover them with straw and 
earth from above to prevent frost from 
reaching them, as is done in the old way of 
burying fruits. The trough below gives a 
circulation of cold air through all the apples 
stored above it, and ends in a draft chim- 
ney at the upper end. In the very coldest 
weather, the mouth at the lower end of the 
excavation may be closed; though while 
the thermometer remains twelve or fifteen 
degrees above zero, it has proved an advan- 
tage to let the cold air circulate through. 
But in warm weather it is an advantage to 
keep the draft clored, thus retaining the 


cold that is already there. This simple and 
inexpensive arrangement has preserved ap- 
ples until very late in the spring, with 
scarcely any loss, and they came out for 
market, bright, crisp, and fresh, with no 
appreciable loss of flavor.—Prairie Farmer. 
Winter Churning.—We are often 
asked the question by sufferers why in win- 
ter we are often obliged to spend half or a 
whole day in churning cream before it will 
turn to butter? Is it owing to improper 
temperature when churning is begun, or to 
improper attention to cream when rising? 
and a variety of other pertinent questions. 
To churn and have good butter it is neces- 
sary that we should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the chemical laws governing the 
operation as well as our own theories with 
reference to the matter. If our theories are 
based on a practically demonstrated scien- 
tific fact we shall never be obliged to ask 
for information upon a subject so simple, as 
many think, as that of churning. Temper- 
ature has much to do with butter making, 
this is a fact universally conceded, but why 
is a question comparatively few understand. 
That portion of the cream which forms the 
butter, exists in the milk or cream in mi- 
nute globules, coated or held together by 
the caseine or cheesy matter. To enable 
these to separate a certain degree of sour- 
ness is essential, which forms lactic acid 
(acid of milk) partially dissolving or scepar- 
ating the cascine or cheese, and setting free 
the particles of butter which are brought 
together by the agitation, and adhere when 
the butter is said to have ‘‘come.” To in- 
duce this chemical action cream must be of 
a temperature of from 58 to 60 degrees; and: 
if very much colder than this long churning 
in a warm room may be necessary to induce 
a temperature that will form the lactic acid. 
and bring butter. Injudicious handling of 
milk in cold weather often injures cream,,. 
and renders it bitter and unfit for use, not 
only unfit but positively injurious as an ar- 
ticle of diet. To remedy this, warm the 
milk by setting on the stove or over hot 
water in shallow pans, that the cream may 
rise in the least possible time, and then,. 
though the quantity be small, churn often, 
and much of the difficulty in butter making 
in winter will be obviated. Had we the 
time and space at our disposal we would 
give in detail the chemical exegesis of this 
matter. J. F. E. 
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THE SINGULAR CASE OF MR. NA- 
THAN BROWN. 


THIS case which is well described in 
the June number (1886) of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL has aroused my 
interest because Mr. Brown’s family and 
neighbors were inclined to believe that 
he was a victim of ‘‘ witchcraft ;” while 
to one who has long and perseveringly 
studied the causes, history, and possi- 
bility of cure of various brain diseases, 
the reasons for his peculiar conduct be- 
come at once apparent. It is probable 
that the afflicted man could have been 
entirely cured, perhaps even speedily— 
as he had youth in his favor—for as he 
grew older he gained greater control 
over himself. A clear understanding of 
his case and its right mode of treatment 
is greatly needed by many who, without 
knowing the cause, already perceive in 
themselves a tendeicy to erratic action 
of either body or mind, or both, and who 
are still able by their personal efforts to 
recover those powers which are now be- 
ing weakened. 

We are told of Mr. Nathan Brown 
that ‘‘he followed the sea from early 
life—was uncommonly bright and ac- 
tive as a child, and bid fair to become a 
useful man. He was taken prisoner 
during the French war in 1755 and was 
confined in a prison ship at some port in 
the West Indies where he was brought 
into great straits for food and the com- 
mon comforts of life.” 

Try to imagine his condition—a bright 
sailor boy, already a sea-cooper, now 
held a prisoner in port under the burn- 
ing tropical sun, unable to procure 
nourishing food or even enough to eat 
of the worst sort, no other comforts of 
any kind, obliged to labor hard while 
suffering thus; raging mentally in 
forced silence over the brutal cruelties 

racticed upon him ; full of anguish and 
se with sorrow at thoughts of home 
and dear friends whom he was likely 
never to see again—his whole system 
weakened by these tortures—it is evident 
that some day, either by a sudden acces- 
sion of intense emotion or bv the peculiar 
effect of the burning sun, a congestion 
of blood in the upper brain took place, 
undoubtedly in the region of the will 

wer, where a fibrinous clot must have 
ormed, through which he could only by 
repeated and strenuous efforts finally 


succeed in conveying his intention to the 
nervous ganglia by which his muscles 
were made to act. 

The proof of this appears by his con- 
duct after returning home ; he was then 
twenty-one years of age. He would 
make repeated efforts to dress himself, 
beginning and stopping, then trying 
again and again until at last he suc- 
ceeded—but often he did not succeed 
until the going down of the sun. (Ina 
similar case known to be induced by a 
sun-stroke, the patient was utterly una- 
ble to do anything during the daytime, 
while at night he was quite well and 
rational. He recover full bodily 
health and almost his former mental 
strength by engaging in night work and 
sleeping ail day in a darkened room, at 
the same time pursuing a prescribed 
course of diet, etc. After three years he 
was able to be out of doors in daylight, 
but avoided the light and heat of noon- 
day ; fifteen years have passed and he 
has had no relapse and is still earning 
his own living.) 

Mr. Brown also found difficulty in 
going straight on when walking in the 
street in extreme weather of any kind ; 
he would appear to come to an imagina- 
ry obstacle and would stop, make violent 
efforts to go on and finally succeed. 
This perseverance proves that only a 
portion of his brain was affected, espe- 
cially since when talking his ideas were 
clear and good and he often talked well 
when not suffering from attacks of his 
infirmity, but at such times he would 
repeat the beginning of a sentence over 
and over frequently before he could go 
on to the end. 

‘*One other peculiarity was his aver- 
sion to stepping on a painted floor, par- 
ticularly if the color was yellow.” I 
have observed in three cases of partial 
sunstroke an aversion to anything of a 
bright yellow color—but have not space 
here to describe the interesting apparent 
cause of this. 

Through the loving-kindness and for- 
bearance of friends, through comforta- 
ble habits of life, and through regular 
occupation Mr. Brown finally much 
more control of himself and lived toa 
happy old age; but the fear of “* witch- 
craft” and his belief that he was a vic- 
tim undoubtedly hindered his cure. 
Having no more space I can not now 
speak of the treatment which such a 
patient requires and which in many in- 
stances would completely restore the 
normal action of the brain. 

ELIZABETH DUDLEY, M. D. 
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MORTMAIN, 


WRITER in Harper's Bazar 

points to the responsibilities of 
parentage in the following intelligent 
manner : 

If we could dispose of our personal 
peculiarities by will, as of our per- 
sonal property, what a very different 
state of affairs from the present we should 
have about us! And how quite to the 
fancy could we make the world in the 
next generation, if it were possible for us 
to indite important documents regulat- 
ing the affairs of society after our demise 
much more thoroughly and minutely 
than we do now—after, let us say, the 
following fashion : 

“T, So-and-so, being of sound mind and 
body at this writing, do now make this 
my last will and testament. And I here- 
by give and bequeath, to my daughter 
Margaret all my right and title in the 
pale pink of my complexion, and to the 
said Margaret I also give the high car- 
riage of my head ; and to my second 
daughter Louise, I give and bequeath 
my low forehead, the straight outline of 
my nose, my pensiveness, and the mole 
on my left cheek ; and to my daughter 
Rachel, I give the brown of my eyes and 
the length of my eyelashes, and to the 
aforesaid Rachel I give also the old char- 
ity I inherited from my grandmother, 
but never used. I do also give and be- 
queath to my son Lawrence, my upper 


lip, as well as my indolence, my high 
temper, and my selfishness, and I com- 
mend him particularly to the care of his 
sisters ; and I give and bequeath to his 
little daughter Jane, together with the 
arch of my eyebrows, my emotional in- 
sanity, and all that belongs to the said 
emotional insanity ; and if my grand- 
daughter, the said Jane, does not sur- 
vive me, or dies without issue, then I de- 
sire the said emotional insanity, together 
with my kleptomania, my love of scan- 
dal, and my brow-beating of dependents, 
to be committed to the flames; and I 
further wish, in any event, that my salt- 
rheum and scrofula shall be tied up in a 
parcel and buried in the same grave with 
me.” 

In this way—or, better yet, by cutting 
off the son Lawrence with a shilling, and 
leaving the little Jane unprovided for— 
we should be sure that none of our best 
things went amiss or astray, that beauty 
was perpetuated and given to the one that 
could make the best use of it, that blem- 
ishes should be doled out to those whose 
ill-behavior had deserved no better, and 
that ruinous and deadly qualities should 
be destroyed. 

But, as it is, and strange and unac- 
countable as it is, while beauty of the 
body is or is not transmissible, and there 
is nolaw for that dark point yet known, 
moral beauty is almost as sure to tell in 
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the descendant as moral ugliness. We 
may dye black our flaming red hair for 
long years before our daughter Margaret 
is born, but unless the more vital current 
of some stronger ancestor in her veins 
overcomes it, Margaret is pretty sure to 
have red hair in spite of our dye ; yet, 
on the other hand, if we wash white the 
steins upon our soul of selfishness and 
falsehood before her time, Margaret is 
very sure to inherit a soul as white as 
the washing has made our own. 

When one reflects on this last state- 
ment, it will be felt that, after all, cer- 
tain things, of which we had not 
dreamed, are to be disposed of by will, 
and that our power over them is such 
that we can transmit them or destroy 
them, let the heir have them with inter- 
est, or completely disinherit him. Have 
wea virtue that is distinctly our own 
and not an accident, or have we even 
an accidental viriue? The fostering of 
that virtue, if it be an accident, will 
make it our own, and will make it not 
only an increased and accumulated thing 
in itself, but will really make it ten other 
virtues. And it must be great poverty 
in this peculiar thing, great negation of 
the trait, not to say absolute badness, 
that the heir receives from the devisor on 
the other side, to make that virtue of no 
account in the inheritance. And if we 
have a sin, constant repression of it 
may so diminish it, as a bad debt is 
diminished, that it may cease to exist be- 
fore the heir comes in question, or may 
be so insignificant that it amounts to 
nothing when he does come into his own. 

Who that remembers this, and the in- 
finite peace and beauty that virtues will 
give, and the infinite misery and woe 
that sins, swollen as they go on from one 
to another, can not but create—the covet- 
ousness that in a grandchild becomes 
theft, and the jealousy and suspicion that 
sow the seeds of madness, the ill-temper 
that one day thrusts out the red hand of 
the murderer—can, on recognizing them, 
do anything but crush and tread the ter- 
rible traits out of existence? Some one 


has said that there are few more sad or 
solemn moments in life, more sad and 
solemn for the brightness in which their 
gloom is set, than that of the young 
mother who, after the first rapture of 
safe possession of her child is past, re- 
flects that what she is her child is, at 
least so far as her accountability goes, 
and lies helplessly to see her faults and 
follies flaunt themselves in her face; she 
may believe in a saving grace, but she 
sees that the child will have need to take 
hold of that grace by main strength if 
he would escape the evil she herself, 
who loves him as her life, may have 
wrought in him; she atones in that hour 
for years of error, and she watches in 
the after years, with many a shudder, 
for the first appearance of the ugly 
heads of the evil things she saw in that 
dark hour, as a hunter watches for his 
prey. It would have been easier to 
stamp out those evil things at first in 
herself, had she bethought herself in 
season, and known the way. 

Words are easy, it is true, and deeds 
are difficult. But the woman who rides 
her horse to the top of a mountain be- 
cause other women have done it, can 
usually do all this on the same principle, 
because other women have done it. For 
the calendar of saints would overflow ; 
and fill cycles instead of months, if the 
list of those who have fought and have 
overcome their special sins could be giv- 
en. Even when those special sins have 
been inherited, we all have an ally in 
our own identity, which, well used, is 
able to conquer the wicked ancestors, if 
such we have, who cared nothing for us, 
and indulged themselves, let what would 
be our fate. They drank, it may be, and 
clogged their brains with hot blood, and 
bequeathed us paralysis; they sinned 
against all laws, and gave us scrofula; 
they restrained themselves in nothing, 
and left us a parcel of evil passions rid- 
ing us like monsters. It is in the light 
of their selfishness that we begin to un- 
do their work. They gave no thought 
to those that were to come after them ; 
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we will do the very opposite ; and for the 
sake of those to be born of our own root 
and for the sake of the perfection on 
earth, as far as that may come to pass, 
of the great future race, we will bring 
the evil inheritance to naught. And if, 


whether or no, we must still rule the 
world by mortmain, the hand reaching 
out of our graves shall be that of no 
disgusting decay, but a hand pure 
and white as those of the spirits of the 
blest. 





DIPHTHERIA. 


N this terrible malady we have a dis- 
ease that was known to the ancients 
and givenits name, from two Greek 
words, because of the secondary or false 
membrane that characterizes it. Its ori- 
gin is ascribed to Egypt, whence it spread 
as a plague to the countries of Europe 
bordering on the Mediterranean, -every- 
where carrying dismay because of its 
deadly nature. Allied to croup, and by 
many eminent physicians regarded as 
identical with that disease, diphtheria is 
most fatal in the nursery ; even scarlet 
fever does not show a larger percentage 
of deaths in proportion to the number 
of cases. 

The causes of diphtheria are of zymotic 
or fermentive nature, the inflammation 
that appears in the throat being started 
by malignant germs floating in the air, 
which being drawn into the mouth with 
the inspired air find their way into the 
body, poisen the blood and set up destruc- 
tive inflammation in the mucous mem- 
brane. The specific exudation of diph- 
theria may appear in the eyes, or intes- 
tines as well as the throat, and wherever 
the cuticle is thin and well supplied with 
blood vessels 

The disease is one of blood poison, 
therefore constitutional, and its invasion 
of the throat is but a symptom; the 
membraneous patches may disappear 
without a patient's recovery ; and after 
convalesence some bad effects may be 
left, as paralysis, or affections of the eye 
or ear, 

Theexact nature of the germ that pro- 
duces the disease has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but the condition that favor the 
existence of the germare found in low 


damp places, filthy accumulations, dark 
unventilated rooms, imperfect drainage, 
sewer gas, careless habits of dress and 
eating, and a low state of the bodily func- 
tions. Houses heated by furnaces are 
a favorite haunt of the disease. Hot air 
from the flues may contain poisonous 
emanations that have developed in the 
darkness and moisture of the cellar. 

We are of opinion that a susceptible 
condition must exist in a person before 
he can be infected, and that this suscep- 
tibility is nothing short of serious system- 
ic derangement in itself. Most cases of 
diphtheria that have come to our know- 
iedge as sudden attacks and unaccount- 
able have on examination developed the 
fact that for some time previously the in- 
dividuals had been ‘‘ out of sorts,” con- 
stipated, ‘‘ bilious,” or otherwise func- 
tionally disturbed had done nothing for 
themselves: indulging the hope that they 
would soon get over the trouble. 

The manifest symptoms are sore 
throat, a feeling of languor and exhaus- 
tion, the throat hot and dry, with 
swelling of the parotid glands—those 
that lie back of the jaw, difficulty in 
swallowing, a bad breath, quick pulse, 
headache, especially over the eyes, and a 
thick, tenacious deposit of yellowish 
substance in the throat passages. These 
indications may appear suddenly, espec- 
ially in children ; and here, we would 
repeat, for prevention sake, what has 
been said in our reflections on croup, 
with reference to watching children, 
so that when they complain of their 
throat ‘‘ hurting,” it should be examined 
carefully, and any signs of disorder, 
redness and swelling be at once taken 
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as a sufficient reason for active remedial 
measures. 

Many children are in a hopeless con- 
dition with this disease even before their 
parents think them sick. When a child 
appears dull, languid, slightly feverish 
and drowsy, and complains of pain in 
the ear and uneasiness about the throat, 
or manifests the slightest difficulty in 
swallowing, let the throat be examined 
carefully on the inside, and if the parent 
or nurse observes the tonsils to be red 
and swollen, with yellowish patches 
here and there about the throat, they 
may conclude that the child is in more 
or less danger from the terrible and 
rapid consequences of diphtheria and 
should at once give it all the care that 
experience can suggest. 

In grown persons as triking symptom, 
associated with the bodily debility, is the 
depression of the mind, a lethargic state 
being apparent to his friends although 
the functions of the nervous system and 
the action of the brain are really not 
impaired; intellection strong and rational 
usually remains until within a few mo. 
ments of death. Where we find menta 
aberration, it results from reflex impres- 
sions received through the peripheral 
nerves that modify the intellectual. 

Treatment—For true diphtheria there 
is no positive remedy, but the principles 
that should be kept in view in dealing 
with a case are: 

1. To neutralize the poison. 

2. To reduce the fever. 

8. To regulate the bowels. 

For the first antiseptic agents are 
necessary ; for the second and third 
hygienic measures are best; these aid 
toward rendering the antiseptic effec- 
tual and destroying the false membrane. 

The bowels should be cleansed by 
warm water enemac, if there have been 
any irregularity up to the time of the 
attack. Next a full hot bath, the tem- 
perature at first 98° or 100° and grad- 
ually raised to 105°; while this is admin- 
istered the head should be kept cool with 
very cold water or ice wrapped in 


cloths. After the patient has been kept 
in the bath from six or seven minutes to 
twelve, according to his strength, it 
should be cooled down to 95°, and then 
the patient taken out and quickly dried 
by enveloping him in a warm sheet or 
large towel and briskly rubbing with the 
hands. Having wrapped him in a 
loose gown he should be placed in bed 
and covered warmly with blankets. 
Now apply hot bricks, bags or jugs of 
hot water to the feet and limbs, and ice 
to the throat. Thislast is accomplished 
by putting froma pint to a quart of 
pounded ice in a bladder of thin rubber 
oran oil-silk bag. If ice is not to be had, 
chen use linen compresses wet in the 
coldest water obtainable, instead. The 
ice is much better, however, im all 
severe,cases, and if applied in the man- 
ner stated the clothing and bed linen 
are kept dry, which can not so well be 
done when water is used. 

The wet compasses must be changed 
every five minutes, or oftener if they 
become warm rapidly. 

A western physician reports good suc- 
cess in using a mixture of cold water, 
and vinegar in equal parts with a little 
table salt, for wetting the bandages. If 
the patient is not an infant, give him 
small pieces of ice to hold well back 
in the throat ; most of the melted water 
should be rejected ; although a little of 
this may occasionally be swallowed it is 
not best to reduce the temperature of the 
stomach below the normal standard. 

Continue the application of the ice or 
cold water thirty to sixty minutes, and 
then apply hot fomentations to the 
throat for fifteen minutes. To do this, 
take a piece of old, soft flannel, about 
two feet square, and fold it several times, 
so that it will cover the throat well and 
upper bronchial passages—if the inflam- 
mation extends so low; set a bucket of 
boiling water in a tub, and after wetting 
the folded flannel in the water, wring 
it by hand, using cold wet towels to pro- 
tect the hands, and while hot apply to 
the throat and upper chest or as soon as 
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the patient can bear it without being 
burned. 

Immediately upon applying it cover 
with a dry flannel, and over that wrap 
the bed blankets to aid in retaining the 
heat. Renew the fomentation every 
five minutes, by having a duplicate 
ready to apply at once upon removing 
the other; if no duplicate is at hand 
cover the parts with the dry flannel 
while the compress is again being pre- 
pared. Three fomentations having been 
applied thus the parts should be sponged 
off with cool water and dried, and 
another application of the ice-bag or 
cold compress be made as before. Mean- 
while the hot applications to the feet 
should not be forgotten, to keep them 
warm. 

This alternate application of cold and 
heat has been found by hygienists 
more effective than the simple treatmen’ 
with either cold or heat alone in check- 
ing the formation of false membrane, 
and producing a physiological reaction. 

The great fatality of this disease among 
small children is in no small degree due 
to the difficulty in reaching the throat 
promptly, and this is one reason for the 
use of antiseptic or absorbent solutions, 
sprays and detergent vapors. The pro- 
cedure of scrubbing or scraping the 
throat with astringents should be rele- 
gated to the days of barbarism. It is, we 
are glad to say, condemmed by physicians 
who knew what diphtheria is. Dy. J. H. 
Johnson of Washington thinks that 
equal parts of potassic chlorate and 
potassic iodide mixed with cold water 
form a preparation that is suitable for 
children, A little of this given, at inter- 
vals are as likely as any other drugs 
known ta stay the destructive progress 
of the disease. The taste of the mixture 
veing pleasant and cooling a little child 
will not refuse it, whereas attempts to 
blow sulphur into the back parts.of the 
throat or using a carbolic spray, are met 
with sa much resistance in, almost every 
mstance as to. do more. constitiational 
harm than good, It were better to try 


electricity, but in this an experienced 
operator is needed. 

The room in which the patient is 
should be well ventilated and kept at a 
temperature of about 70°. Every means 
should be used to purify the atmosphere 
for the sick one’s sake and others who 
are caring for him. 

Solutions of the sulphate of iron or 
some other disinfectant should be kept 
in all the vessels that are brought into 
the sick room to receive the discharges, 
the soiled clothing, refuse food, etc. 

The patient and nurse should be the 
only occupants of the room ; all others 
should be refused admittance ; the more 
nearly this is adhered to the better for 
the patient. If the nurse lie down, it 
should not be upon or in the bed occu- 
pied by the sick person. 

The food administered should be nu- 
t-itious but very moderate in quantity. 
While the inflammation continues it 
were better to give none, after that a 
little fruit juice, or pear pulp, or well- 
cooked apple-sauce will be grateful to 
the sick one; then small quantities of 


fresh, cold miik, thin wheat or oat gruel. . 


While the fever lasts nothing of a solid 
character should be taken, as the stom- 
ach can not digest any but the most 
simple food at such times, and instead 
of strengthening the patient, any other 


sort ia sure to retard recovery, if it does... 


not cause a relapse. H, 8. D. «. 





PeRIoD oF INFECTION. —The duration 
of the infectious. stageof various diseases 


is thus: Measles, from the second day o¢ - 


the disease, for three weeks ; small-pox 
from the first day, for four weeks; scar- 
let fever from, the fourth day,, for seven: 
weeks ; mumps from the secoad day, for 
three weeks; diphtheria from the first 
day, for- three weeks. The.incubation 
periods, gr intervals besween exposure 
and the.first symptomg, are,as follows ; 
Whoopiag cough,- 


mumps, eighteqn Gays;— measles; ten. 


days ; syaall-pox, twelve days; scarlet. 


fever, three days ; diphtheria, fourteen 
days, ; 


fourteen ..,.days-;. . 
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WHy 


SHE DIED. 


A SKETCH FOR GIRLS TO READ. 


HY does the white-haired grand- 

father weep? It is old age that 

can not check the unavailing tears for 
the death of youth and beauty. She 
will place her arms around his neck and 
kiss his withered cheek never again. 
Hush! tread softly lass, holy eyes are 
watching. Speak low, bright forms 
bend to listen. The angels sent for her, 
are even now hovering near on unseen, 
noiseless wings. A few more broken 
breaths and her spirit shall be boriie 
amid Seraph songs, thro’ the blue vault 
of Heaven to God's throne. Fond hus- 
band, if from those loving eyes you 
have turned scornfully away, if you 
have wounded that gentle heart, if you 
have been deaf alike to her wishes and 
counsel, ask her forgiveness now, else 
your fond glance, and affectionate hand 
clasp will never more meet with re- 
sponse. Smooth the pillow, leok into 
her bonnie eyes for the last time. They 
will glow and sparkle never again. 
Brush back the curling tresses from her 
damp forehead, and bring her little child 
to kiss her pale lips farewell. Kneel by 
the bed-side, bow in submission to an 
all-wise Providence, and feel that it is a 
just chastisement, and that it is God’s 
will for her to go. It isall over! Her 
smile will brighten her sweet little home 
no more; her kind hands will never 
again be outstretched to husband and 
sister and child, at her door. She has 
entered the Heavenly portals and waits 
for you there. Quiet her little laddie 
with his new tin-horse and stand him 
by the window. The rain is pattering 
down like the sad tears from his young 
eyes. Poor little Davey! They have 
told him that mamma has gone to 
Heaven, but he does not understand. 
Though he is four, the word has no 
meaning to him. He only knows she 
can not talk to him. Motherless! With 
what mournful cadence his pitiful sob 


falls upon our ears, while from our 
hearts goes up a fervent prayer. Ah! 
it is hard, hard to be reconciled to the 
death of one so young. The aged 
grandfather whispers in his heart, ‘‘ She 
might have been useful, she had much 
to enjoy, oh, why was she taken and I 
left?” Tay her frail body in the ground. 
Think of her soul in the shining courts 
on high. Desolate here! Dreary! Ah, 
we shall go to meet her ere long and 
never be separated from her again. 
Kind husband, Jennie whose image 
filled your glowing heart with love, 
dwells forever more where sorrow and 
suffering are unknown. 
* * * * * * * 


At the risk of being called unfeeling, 
and facing the probability of being pro- 
nounced heterodox, I solemnly declare, 
although the foregoing may be all very 
pretty, it is for the most part consum- 
mate twaddle, and quite too intensely 
and morbidly sentimental for anything. 

Why did our fair young friend fade 
and die in the early morn of life? Well, 
for the last year she has not been able to 
eat any thing but tea and bread, and a 
small bit of ham semi-occasionally. You 
know the girls all learned to eat awfully 
fast at the Seminary. They were al- 
lowed only ten minutes for breakfast, 
and she never got over the effects of it, 
poor thing, it just broke her up. 

““Yes, I remember, she could eat 
three hot rolls while I ate one, and—Why 
aunty is that you ?” 

‘* Yas’ missy, an’ I used for to tell Miss 
Jennie dat she eat entyly too fas’ fer her 
vittles to suggest good, but miss, it 
*peared like she could’nt holp it, poor 
Miss Jennie.” 

‘*Look at these elegantly embroidered 
lambrequins, and that table scarf—isn’t it 
exquisite? Day after day she toiled with 
weary fingers to finish them,—and that 
crocheted bed-spread—a marvel of 
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beauty—how did she ever find the time 
for it, and did you notice that lovely 
pattern of knitted lace on Davey’s petti- 
coats? How did she find time? Why 
her mother said she must have another 
servant for this year, she was not able 
to attend to-much housekeeping, and of 
course with three servants she had time 
to devote to pretty things. She was a 
splendid housekeeper, but could not 
bear to take much exercise.” 

‘*Well, I should think not, neither 
would any one else who wore such high 
heels as she did ; it makes my very soul 
sick ; there is a pair of her little shoes in 
the corner.” 

‘*Oh yes, they are rather high heels, 
she was always so neat, you know, and 
her husband had a fancy for her to wear 
pretty shoes too.” 

‘*T wonder if he had a fancy for hear- 
ing her complain of backache, to say 
nothing of paying those doctor’s bills, 
having the extra servant, and buying 
all those tonics and bitters, and having 
her lie down and die !” 

‘Surely you don’t think the heels 
injured her health?’ 

“IT don’t think anything about it, I 

know it, and Bell just come here to the 
top drawer and I will show you some- 
thing else that helped to kill her!” 
{- ‘*That bustle, yes it is rather thick 
and heavy, it is stuffed with the shav- 
ings that come around glass and china. 
I have one myself; it never gets out of 
order ; and see, this has the false hips, 
too, how nice! Jennie would keep up 
with the styles, and look nice every day. 
Surely, Patty, that was right, and then 
this sort of bustle keeps your dress from 
weighing so heavy on your back.” 

‘*T can’t see how, friend ; the bustle 
itself is only an additional burden, and 
just think how warm it is, why it would 
killaman! Child, the gin-and-whiskey 
factory has many sins to account for, 
but the corset-and-bustle factory exceeds 
it. One slays its thousands and the 
other its tens of thousands.” 

“Patty, you ought to be ashamed to 


talk so. She never wore her corset 
tight.” 

‘Of course not! No woman ever 
did, and few men will acknowledge that 
they were slightly under the influence 
of whisky.” 

‘* Well, even if she did lace a little, 
that couldn’t have killed her.” 

**Tt helped, and if you want to know 
exactly how, I will tell you, but not 
now.” 

‘Don’t you remember that until 
women studied medicine and became 
practicing physicians it was communly 
believed that there were two types of 
breathing, rather that we breathed dif- 
ferently from men? It is quite a joke, 
and as long as men admire small waists, 
why the majority of people wiil continue 
to credit this mistake. Bell, the corset 
is an insult to our Creator, and I do 
think that if paintings and statues of 
perfect form will give women a correct 
idea of a good figure we ought to have 
more of them in our houses and spend 
less money on embroidery silk, yarns 
and wax. Bell, there is such a thing as 
too much civilization.” 

“The doctors pronounced it typhoid 
pneumonia, didn’t they? Just to think 
that getting one foot wet brought on 
such acold and fever! Patty, isn’t it 
dreadful ?” 

‘*Lord ! vas, poor chile, she did. She 
was erbleedst to slep on that goose 
feather bade ever sense she was fust 
taken poorly like. Ef it hadn’t er ben 
fer dese yer she'd er died long ‘go. 
Bimeby w’en she got so drefful sick wid 
de mis’ry in de back, ’peared like she 
couldn’t sleep none without she got two 
feather bades un’neath of her.” 

** When were these feather beds made, 
aunty? Old Mrs. Clifford made them 
for Jennie’s father, didn't she ?” 

‘** Yes’m she did; dish yer bade done 
ben in de fambly ever sence way back 
yonder, long and long fore de ’mancipa- 
tion ever was thunk ’bout. Marse Sam 
was a young man gwine to college 
when ole mis made dish yer one, an you 
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know how ole he done got ‘fore he 
died. 

“*But dish yere nuther one on top, 
poor ole Miss Susan she made, fore 
Barney’s war dey say. Yes’m dey do, 
and de Lord knows when dat was. 
Yes’m, dese yer bades done been in all 
we white peoples fambly longer than I 
can tell you. Yes’m.” 

** Patty, you look as though you had 
something to say against feather beds 
now, what is it?” 

‘“*T have; but I shall reserve it for 
another time. Only this, if you will be 
so old-fashioned as to sleep on one, do 
for my sake, if you would live long and 
see good days, have one under seventy 
years of age. Draw the line at seventy.” 

“Pshaw, Patty, these things didn’t 
hurt Jennie, she was sick first. You 
know she could only drink tea, and eat 
a little cake and things like that.” 

“Oh yes, shecould ! She kept French 
candy in her work box all the time, and 
J firmly believe there was death in every 
cup of tea she drank. Don’t tell me 
about these sloppers !” 

** Her mother drinks it,” 

“Yes, but she began at thirty, and 
Jennie at eleven. Besides, it makes her 
mother dyspeptic and fretful; but I 
shall not be the one to tell her so.” 

‘**Miss Jennie, she set a heap er store 
by her bades, she did. She always had 
her own bade made up high and slick 
*fore she was dressed for breakfus, an de 
piller-shams, whats ruffled an tucked, 
all set up. She was just nattally dat 
neat an perticler.” 

(Neat and particular, and sleeping on 
a seventy-year-old feather bed all the 
year round, and giving it a sunning 
twice perhaps in that time ! !) 

I walked down stairs, and through 
the dining-room where tediously made 
mats and dainty doylies lay on the 
table, and where more embroidered lam- 
brequins ornamented windows and 
mantel. The curtains were long and 
trimmed with hand-made lace. I paused 
to regard a handsome cushion. 


“Oh, my sweet friend,” I thought, 
**for°crocheted lace you declined God’s 
blessed sunshine and fresh air. For 
braided pillow-shams you were willing 
to forego the pleasure and benefits of 
walks out of doors. You lived in the 
country without knowing what country 
life was. Yor a painted, ‘plush tidy you 
offended your whole nature by neglect- 
ing to read good books. Fora Japanese 
table searf you sold your birthright to 
health and long life. For that Afghan 
covered with deformed horses and lame 
dogs you made your child an orphan. 

Is it God’s fault if a human being 
plunges into the waters excluding the 
air until life is extinct? Is it the just 
chastisement of an all-seeing Father 
that your life is ended? A thousand 
times No, and more yet. These mil- 
lions of fancy stitches betray to the 
world how you negiected to improve 
your time by cultivating your mind. 
You are as criminal as she who idles her 
time away with cards, and silly novels, 
and dancing and flirting.” 

I went out om the back porch and 
watched the elouds. 

The three doctors said that ‘* nothing 
could save her.” 

Why certainly not, she had spent five 
years laying a good foundation for sick- 
ness. The manner in which she ate, 
dressed, lived, slept and worked made 
her an easy prey for disease and death. 
The parson prayed fervently and faith- 
fully for her restoration, but that could 
not save her either. Nature’s laws, 
which are God’s, had been broken, 
What could prayers avail here more 
than in any other case of suicide ft 

Some might not call it suicide, but 
state it mildly as ‘Sover work,” and say 
that this account is embellished by the 
imagination. Well, I know that the case 
is not overdrawn, but as all things, like 
music, have an ascending and a descend- 
ing scale, perhaps my tune is in the 
upper keys. Here is Aunt Nancy again, 

‘**Missy, I gwine ter nin now. Day 
fore yistiddy, poor Miss Jennie, she 
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took’n hilt both little white han’s out to 
me, shedid, an she say ‘Mammy, I want 
you fer ter do up Davey’s pekay suit, 
an be perticler wid de braid,’ she say. 
Den’ she lay my han on her forrard, 
like twas such a misery in her hade, an 
she say ‘Mammy, don’t let in de sun, roll 
up de poller blinds, it fades de kyarpet, 
it do,’ she say, an’ dat was de las’ word 
she spoken to me. Lord have mercy on 
us all! She is don dade an’ gone, an’ 
poor, little man is a_ motherless 
orphant. Missy, dish yer long white 
ap’on, what you got on, certney is perty. 
I wish to de Lord I had one like it, I 
hates a baigger I do, an’ you dun always 
been so commodatin, pears like I'd 
be shamed to arsk you for it ?” 

*““Why, certainly, aunty, if you like 
this apron you shall have it ; here it is, 
you are very welcome.” 

**Lord bless your soul, Miss Patty, I 


always did say Miss Patty was a ladyi 
I wishes you all de good luck, I does, 
and a rich young gentermun for a hus- 
band. I'se same as white people in dish 
yer ap'on. Trimmin’ too! Lord bless 
you. Thanky, mss!” 

Reader, it is better to own and under- 
stand and use the physiological works 
written by the women physicians of the 
United States of America than to have 
all the doses, and the drugs, and the 
doctors in the universe. And although 
I do not wish to give the impression 
that I undervalue the efficacy of prayer, 
I do not hesitate to say that it is better a 
thousand times to have the knowledge 
contained in these books, and good 
common sense, than to have the prayers 
that all the priests and bishops through- 
out Christendom, on bended knees, could 
offer up. 

PATTY SPARKLE, 





FOOD FOR COLD WEATHER. 


HE daily supply of carbon required 

by an adult man to keep up the heat 
of the body and supply proper muscular 
power is stated by scientific authorities 
to be 4,900 grains. This quantity is fur- 
nished by the following quantities of the 
specified foods, expressed in pounds 
(1lb. — 1602.) :— 


Ib. Ib. 
Oil (oil, OtC.).0.c0000 0°10 | Lentils...........2.. 1°13 
BMCESP. . ccoccccccces 1) 7S — 
Mutton wocceececcess 13 | Wheaten flour...... 1 
Bacon...... Wovdndess 10 Spemnenente aaaate is 13 
Scotch —- BD | Pisce sépccece cece 21 
Walnut kernels . 1°8 Wheaten flour...... 28 
BASS... ccoccecccccce : lt oe 52 
Peas. . 1°10 | Lean of beef........ 66 
Haricots............ 1:13 


Though oil and fat are of the greatest 
value as heat producers, they can only 
replace the starch, sugar, etc., to a lim- 
ited extent without causing derangement 
of the digestive functions. Among 
vegetable products nuts, maize, and oat- 
meal are particularly rich in oil. 

The following table shows the respec- 
tive amount of heat-producing matters 
contained in the several foods. As fat 
has a greater heat-producing power, it is 


increased to the equivalent of starch and 
sugar. The figures given are therefore 
larger than the actual quantity of fats 
contained in the foods named. Fat 
mutton contains most fat of all the arti- 
cles named, and this quantity being taken 
as the standard, the amount contained 
in the others is represented by frac- 
tions : 

Fat mutton........ 1-000 | spies ccccccsecocecs a 


“905 |Hominy...... ..... 
812 Wheatineai bread. 708 


B43  FIgS........ccereees 








The following table shows in ounces 
the heat-producing matters contained in 
1 lb. of the several foods :— 








Oz. Oz, 

Arrowroot...... 2... 13 | Dates (without 
Tapioca. .....cseeees 13 Stones).........06 1 

BO.ccccccccece cece 10 | Haricot beans...... 8 
RICE. .occocccecs acco 13 MB ncccanqessente 8 
Oatmeal............ - DEEDS ccocecessose 8 
Wheatmeal bread.. Walnuts coon § 
Maize or Indian corn it DAO ncces seccce 6 
| orem eens cose cece 11 | Fat beef............ 5 

Barley. ...ccccce seve TE Ps cc ccccccscs 1 
Figs. ..00 cccccoccece 11 } Fowl (lean)........ 0 
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FLESH-FORMiNG FOODS. 


This table shows in ounces the flesh- 
forming matter contained in 1 Ib. of 
the several foods :— 

Oz. 


aor 
Haricot beans. 


Es 
Wheatmea! bread... 14! 

The following table shows the quan- 
tity of the several foods that has to be 
eaten in order to obtain 1 Ib. of flesh- 
forming matter :— 


Tb. | Ib. 
Cheese, Gl'stershire 314) Walnut kernels.... 8 
Haricots, lentils, Wheatmeal bread. 9% 


and peas......... @ | BROOM. 200 ccc coves 1 
Scotch oatmeal.... 634) Rice..........+ ..+0 2 
Wheatmeal 7 


Dates (freed from . 





Readene eee 7 SOGGED. cocecsaene 5 
Eggs (57)..... ee WEB... cc ccccccccccce 16 
eae 8 | Potatoes........... 55 


Note.—From these tables it is seen 
that a vegetable diet supplies a larger 
proportion of the elements essential to 
nutrition than a flesh diet; while the 
cost of the former is far less than that 
of the latter. Cheese and butter being 
manufactures that, essentially modify 
the character of the original article, 
milk, should not be compared with such 
things as beans, peas, wheatmeal, corn, 
barley, etc., as the latter are substantially 
natural products. 





——s 


PLASTERS AND SaLvEs.—Most of the 
plasters and salves, as usually applied to 
wounds and sores, do more harm than 
good, as they usually protract the cure, 
and often prevent it entirely. The cause 


is that plasters and salves are mostly 
water-proof, and therefore interfere with 
the natural function of the skin; if 
either is placed on a sound portion of 
the skin and kept there for a few days 
the skin becomes irritable or sore. Scores 
of cases have come under our notice, 
when our advice to dispense with the 
use of a so-called healing salve caused 
a finger, which had been sore for 
months, and kept sore by the continua- 
application of the salve, to heal rapidly 
as soon as the salve was discontinued. 
It is the same with the plasters; we 
have seen it over and over again, that a 
cut wound, which had been covered 
tightly with a gummy plaster, had a 


most painful and protracted course, 







while a similar wound simply treated by 
bringing the edges together and covered 
with a piece of ase or cotton wool to 
keep it clean, healed in a fewday. It 
is even often advisable to put some blood 
over the edges of the wound, after they 
have been brought together with a few 
stitches or narrow cross-strips of plaster, 
which, however, must not be allowed to 
cover the wound entirely. It should not 
be lost sight of that the skin is made for 
contact of air, and that this contact is 
necessary not only to keep the skin in 
healthy condition, but also when repairs 
are going on. But blood is soluble in 
water and absorbs air, and it has t 
healing power ; in fact, there is no heal- 
ing salve so efficient as the blood-clot 
which often covers a wound, and which 
therefore should not be interfered with 
by any means. Under a dried crust of 
the blood repair goes on actively, as 
blood contains all the elements required 
for such repair, and renewal of tissues 
wants the nourishing ingredients which 
are found in the blood. 





Hypnotism Discussep BY THE AN- 
THROPOLOGISTS.—At the meeting of the 
New York Academy of Anthropology, in 
Nov@mber, the subject of Hypnotism was 
discussed from points of view mooted in 
two papers. One a review of Dr. Tuke’s 
** Sleep-walking and Hypnotism,” by Prof. 
E. P. Thwing, M. D., pointed to the dis- 
crimination made between the spontaneous 
and antificial conditions of somnambulism ; 
and indicated the factors present in hyp- 
notic control, the contemporaneous restraint 
and excitation of cerebral functions, and the 
general effect on the system. The other 
paper, by Dr. Holbrook, of the Herald of 
Health, was a careful translation from the 
French of an interesting report of the recent 
meeting of scientific men at Nancy, France, 
where papers were read and views pre- 
sented on the nature and practical bearings 
of Hypnotism. A prominent feature being 
made of the mental control that might be 
exercised by the operator for the purpose of 
moral reforms, as well as for therapeutic 
objects. The Rev. Mr. Chester, W. H. In- 
gersoll, and Dr. Drayton commented on the 
evidences in favor of the application of hyp- 
nostic methods. The data had now as- 
sumed a form through tabulations and class- 
ifications that commanded the respect and 
interest of scientific men, and no longer 
could be ascribed to jugglery and illusion. 
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SUCCESS AND SUCCESS. 

“Success” has a different meaning 
to different people, according to their 
views of life. To the great majority it 
appears to have special relation to the 
acquirement of wealth, because with the 
possession of wealth it is supposed one 
acquires power to do almost anything 
he pleases, and commands respect and 
‘* When I 
am rich,” says the young man, ‘I shall 
‘*When I 
says the young woman, ‘I 


position in the community. 


do such and such things.” 
am rich,” 
shall have a handsome house, and a 
good place in society.” To the small 
minority, ‘‘success” varies in signifi- 
cance according to individual motive 
and aspiration. Here is one who be- 
lieves that the storage of the mind with 
classical and ancient learning is a most 
important attainment, and heshuts him- 
self in his study for many years, dilli- 
gently poring over old Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscvit, folios, and as 
he advances in scholarship deems him- 
self nearing the goal of success. There 
is another who thinks that scientific re- 


search offers the best rewards, and he 


devotes himself to the processes of the 
laboratory or to the tedious scrutiny of 
nature. Another is persuaded that a 
life given to others, in the performance 
of benevolent deeds, whether in a land 
far away from family and friends or in 
his native place, is surely deserving of 
the title successful. Still another dis- 
cerns in publicity through the mimicry 
and tinsel of the stage or the very re- 
spectable channel of the lecture platform 
the gateway to success. 

** Success” is a compound word from 
the Latin sub cedere, meaning to go 
under, or to follow or take the place 
of—as when one succeeds to an office or 
charge recently held by another. It 
implies in such case the receipt of the 
privileges and emoluments attached to 
the office. Hence the common idea of 
material profit involved in 


ae 


success.” 
But it implies also an important quality, 
that of capacity. When aman takes a 
place in the business or political world 
it is assumed that he is competent to dis- 
charge its duties ; that he furnishes ap- 
propriate services in return for the pay 
and consideration the place brings him. 
It is not merely the getting up to a point, 
which by common consent is invested 
with honor and emoluments, that should 
be looked at, but one’s capability of 
meeting the requirements that immedi- 
Acci- 


dent sometimes places a man in a posi- 


ately attach when he gets there. 


tion for which he is constitutionally un- 
fitted, and the apparent success is com- 
Sooner or later this fact 
becomes manifest in the injury and loss 


plete failure. 


consequent upon the man’s incompe- 
tency. 


Success, positive and real, means far 
more than pecuniary results ; it has a 
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moral significance ; it relates to the man 
or woman personally. It signifies a 
mental growth that rises above mere 
physical considerations, and enables the 
man or woman to view life from a bet- 
ter and happier point of view than for- 
merly. Success means happiness—and 
happiness means a condition of mental 
development in which faculty co-oper- 
ates with faculty in harmonious action, 
and excessive, one-sided, prejudicial in- 
fluences have no place in their opera- 
tions. Take the man who by patient 
self-culture has reached the point where 
. his faculties work without friction, and 
he can look serenely upon the panorama 
of life with all its conflicts and agita- 
tions ; who finds enjoyment in the occu- 
pations of brain and hand, in the con- 
templation of nature, or the accomplish- 
ments of science and art; who yields a 
hearty sympathy for benevolent work 
and moral reform ; who rejoices at the 
improved condition of any who have 
been low in fortune, intellect or moral- 
ity; who makes more account of the 
virtues of men than of their vices and 
weaknesses; who sees in his position, 
whatever it may be in the social scale, 
abundant opportunity and privilege for 
the exercise of his best powers—is not 
such a man to be rated successful ? 
Take another who has been engaged 
in the strife of business, and by energy, 
persistence, shrewdness and thrift has 
amassed a million ; who im the absorbing 
pursuit of gain has become cold, severe, 
and exacting ; who has little to do with 
others, but rather shuts himself up in a 
habit of morose reserve ; who views near- 
ly everything that comes under his no- 
tice from a dollars-and-cents point, and 
for the gentle, kindly side of -humanity 


shows little sympathy and little intelli- 
gence. Itis plain where such a man 
lives—in but one side of bis organism, 
the selfish, material side—because that 
has been always in exercise and devel- 
oped into masterful predominance. So- 
ciety may admire the gold of that man, 
but it despises him. Is he a success ? 
Dr. Wayland defines happiness as a 
‘**pleasurable consciousness,” which in 
the language of a writer in the London 
Lancet may be little more than “‘a phy- 
sical result of a brisk and healthy circu- 
lation of blood through the vessels sup- 
plying the ganglia of the great sympa- 
thetic system of nerves.” Such ‘‘pleas- 
urable consciousness” every animal in 
good health may have, and certain as- 
sociations of food and drink may con- 
tribute to it in man. 
the drinker of alcoholic liquor, may ex- 
perience this 


The opium eater, 


**nleasurable conscious- 
ness,” for a short time after taking his 
supply of the beloved hypnotic or stimu- 
lant, but how soon the agreeable effects 
of the poison are followed by physical 
discomfort and mental excitement ! 
Physical comfort, the consciousness 
of a harmonious interaction of stomach, 
heart, lungs, etc., contributes greatly to 
happiness, it must be admitted, but true 
happines, that high, harmonious con- 
dition that renders human life the most 
exalted and desirable, is a mental pro- 
duct. We have known men and wo- 
men with sickly, crippled bodies, who, 
perhaps never felt a thrill of the ‘* pleas- 
urable consciousness” defined by the 
physiologist, and yet ir whose faces 
glowed the soft light of peace, and whose 
language seemed inspired by a joyousness 
indescribable. The rude exhilaration of 
mere physical robustness faded into 
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insignificance in comparison with the 
deep mental content exhibited by such 
aone. Here in the disciplined, harmo- 
nious, generous, uplooking character 
was a pattern of true success, as we un- 
derstand it, and Thoreau, somewhere 
adds a pearl of thought reflecting 
beauty and light in his sprightly man- 
ner on the topic :—‘“‘If the day and the 
night are such that you greet them with 
joy, and life emits a fragrance like 
flowers and sweet scented herbs—is more 
elastic, more strong, more immortal— 
that is your success.” 
PREY + Tk ee 
THE DOUBLE WORK OF PHRENOL- 
OGY. 

THE earnest correspondent, who writes 
us in such terms of consideration for the 
good of the public, should bear it in 
mind that the utility of Phrenology has 
a double application. We must view it 
from two chief points of advantage: 
First, in its relation to 
Second, in those relations that subsist 
between ourselves and others or society. 


ourselves. 


The first is necessarily the more impor- 
tant and precedent. If a man wished 
to be a teacher of drawing, he would 
first of necessity learn to draw well 
himself. He might have good natural 
taste for art, and certain clear impres- 
sions of what is pleasant and striking 
in the works of art, but without system- 
atic study he would not be skilful in his 
understanding of the niceties of form 
and of the delicate harmonies of color ; 
he could not by general observation and 
occasionally rubbing a pencil on some 
paper become an artist. No, he must 
set about it in good earnest, beginning 
at the first lessons in simple lines, and 
then proceeding slowly, one step after 





another, educating brain-cell, eye and 
hand together, until out of the lines de- 
scribed by his pencil he can develop 
realities of perspective, light and shade. 

The motive that is uppermost in the 
minds of the great majority of people 
who are drawn to an examination of 
Phrenology, is that it will help them to 
a knowledge of other people's character. 
They wish to know what sort of a man 
Mr. Simonson really is, and it would be 
pleasant to have at command a system 
that will take the mental measure of 
Mr. Simonson and save them from pos- 
sible loss or damage in association with 
him. Prof. Bain says that, ‘‘ Phrenol- 
ogy is a science of character,” so it 
should be a convenient auxiliary in the 
affairs of business and society. 

We have nothing to urge against such 
a motive; it is not an unworthy one in 
itself, but in most instances it indicates 
a misunderstanding of the true object of 
phrenological science as a factor in 
civilization. Properly employed, its in- 
fluence is powerful in furthering the 
welfare of society, through the devel- 
opment of the humdn qualities, and the 
suppression of the brute instinct; its 
spirit is broad and humane, not selfish. 

When studied, as the scientist studies 
a particular department of physics, it is 
found to possess qualities of expansion, 
and the more one knows of it the more 
complete appears its adaptation to human 
needs: whether on the social side or on 
the individual side it is tried its useful- 
ness soon becomes manifest. 

We have said, however, that the pre- 
cedent application of Phrenology is to 
ourselves, and have instanced the course 
of one who prepares himself to teach a 
department of art to illustrate in part 
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our meaning, which may be crystallized 
in the axiomatic phrase “he that would 
know others must first know himself.” 
This is the point of view, the Orizaba, 
whence one must survey the outer world 
of human nature. The analysis of one’s 
own organic constitution must be made 
in a careful, orderly manner, to obtain 
a clear understanding of the nature and 
office of faculty, and how mental ex- 
pression is affected by physical states. 





TO BE WELL—KEEP WELL. 

THE law of Cure is based upon the 
same principle as the law of Preven- 
tion ; whatever the disease that demands 
consideration we must look to philoso- 
phy and hygiene for our guidance. As 
in obedience to their simple cuisine we 
find health and vigor, so in wilful dis- 
regard of them sickness and weakness 
are sure to appear, the pallid avengers of 
abused and insulted nature. They live 
near to “‘ nature’s heart” who take pleas- 
ure in living simply, purely, moder- 
ately, and their reward is in the strength 
of faculty and ‘‘ many days” that make 
up a happy and successful life. 

If one be born with infirmities of body 
or brain, he is handicapped for the 
earthly race, and there is reason for his 
complainings and failures; but he who 
comes upon the course well-equipped 
with the qualities of a vigorous man- 
hood, and in recklessness or with a show 
of false pride sets at defiance the plain 
teaching of science and nature, eats and 
drinks, acts and works without regard 
to propriety and order at home and 
abroad, will suffer the inevitably just 
consequences of his wantonness in the 
wrecked body and degenerate mental 
functions that should make him a spec- 


tacle of warning to others. We should 
more earnestly recognize the fact that 
moral culture has much to do with pro- 
moting health and preventing one from 
falling into any form of morbidness. 
A strong sense of duty and high mo- 
tives tend to keep one in the right path. 
The appetites and passions are not over- 
stimulated by emotions that prompt to 
usefulness and keep the intellect stead- 
ily engaged in a worthy direction. While 
one man may have the instinct of mere 
living stronger than another, and so 
may endure more physical trials than 
another, yet the effect of high moral 
purpose is, I think, greater in promot- 
ing that balance of organization that 
prevents nervous friction and men- 
tal irregularity than the mere vital in- 
stinct. Honest living in view of the 
obligations that rest upon us as men and 
women, and the cultivation of health as 
an instrumentality in carrying out our 
valid purposes, must have a positive ef- 
fect upon the temper and spirit of our 
whole nature, fortifying it against those 
irritations and annoyances so thickly 
strewn in the channel of everyday ac- 
tivity. Can we sympathize with those 
who deliberately transgress the laws of 
their being, whatever may be their mo- 
tive? How many cultured, ‘“ high- 
toned” people, especially women, neg- 
lect common personal necessities, on the 
score of “‘ delicacy”! inviting sickness 
and disease, which when it comes will 
be attributed to the fault of anybody 
but themselves. The physician with a 
large practice has occasion to condemn 
persons of this type almost daily. 
Health, solid, supporting, lasting health, 
is the reward of care and vigilance, and 
in itself an honor to the wearer. 
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{> {ju {orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary to cut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor wiil receive his early attention if this 
is done. 








Meproat Worxs.—J. L. B.—For a person 
who has no systematic training in anatomy 
and physiology it is best to read the popu- 
lar volumes on diet and hygiene, and not at- 
tempt the reading of treatises intended for 
the use of medical practitioners. What 
you should know is how to live that you 
will not be sick, or the methods of preven- 
tion. We think that people who attempt 
to treat actual diseases, by using the books 
gotten up by writers who advise drug pre- 
scriptions for this and that malady, do more 


harm than good because of their ignorance 
of the nature of disease and of the prin- 
ciples of diagnosis. Experienced physicians 
make serious mistakes in their reading of 
complex symptoms—and nearly all inflam. 
matory disorders affecting lungs, liver, kid- 
neys, and the intestines present complex 
symptoms, so how can a person who is igno- 
rant of the very elements of physiology ex- 
pect to understand a case, and to prescribe 
for it intelligently. In the use of hygienic 
processes there is much less danger than in 
drug giving, and in the necessary absence 
of a physician, one who has studied a good 
hygienic treatise may do excellent service. 
The hygienic writers usually take pains to 
describe the nature and symptoms of a dis- 
ease so that the reader can understand it, 
and as their advice concerns mainly observ- 
ance of the laws of physiology they are par- 
ticular in describing the organs and ft:nc- 
tions of the body, and the reader is not alto- 
gether left in the dark as to the essentials of 
physiology and anatomy. For the common, 
minor ‘ailments hygienic treatment is suffi- 
cient, and a moderate amount of study and 
a little observation by an intelligent person 
will be sufficient to enable him to under- 
stand them, and by prompt treatment check 
them and prevent their development into 
grave forms of disease. For you therefore 
we advise the study of the hygienic authors. 

Hanpwritine.—J. E. R. E.—The writer 
of the essays on this subject that have been 
published in the ParenoroaioaL JouRNAL is 
the only authority we know, and asa rule 
we do not attempt to interpret character 
from one’s pen-marks. But, as yw insist, 
we will venture to say that your handwrit- 
ing shows an off-hand, frank nature, with 
probably a good vein of vanity and aspira- 
tion. In respect to credit and approval 
you are rather selfish, feeling often that 
others get more than their share, and what 
probably belongs to you. You are inclined 
to be orderly, and are tasteful, with, it is 
likely, a disposition to show off. You are 
not wanting in feeling and sympathy, yet 
need a little more self-poise and steadiness 
of thought and action. 
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Musnrooms.—G. C.—Yes, we consider 
the genuine mushroom a good article of 
diet. By most cooks it is converted into a 
mere condiment, and its virtues as food 
completely destroyed. Wool is excellent 
material for clothing by reason of its great 
porosity, and in the measure of its mixture 
with other fibre it loses in that quality. The 
kind of fabric called merino is a favorite 
mixture of wool and cotton, the finer grades 
being admirably adapted to our use. 


TEMPERAMENT IN MacGyetism.—M’C.—It 
does not matter what the temperament is, 
one seems as favorable as another. I have 
seen a strong, bony, dark-complexioned 
man yield more easily than a light-haired, 
weakly person. The condition precedent 
appears to be the state of receptivity, or ex- 
pectancy, of the subject. The exercise of 
the influence depends more upon the sub- 
ject than upon the operator. 


Sizz or THe Oregans.—N. J.—You must 
estimate the organs not according to any 
fixed standard, any independent model head, 
but in connection with the relative devel- 
opment of the head you are examining. If 
the head under observation is, say, 22 inches 
in circumference, you must bear in mind 
the proportional development of a symmet- 
rical head having that size, and thus note 
the comparative sizes of the organs. Any 
attempt to design a model figure of head or 
brain. would be only an approximation. 


To Szverat Corresponpents.—C. W., J. 
P., etc.—Your inquiries relate to matters 
that are personal; important enough, too, 
we admit, to deserve that word of counsel 
or encouragement that we should have 
promptly given had you merely inclosed the 
necessary stamps for postage. Our every 
minute is of value, in a pecuniary sense, yet 
we are willing to present some of it to cor- 
respondents who may be benefited by a few 
lines traced by our pen. We usually throw 
in the stationery, but it seems too much to 
expect that we shall give the postage also. 
Because a valuable premium is sent to each 
new subscriber to the PorENoLoei0at, is no 
reason for one to expect us to pay all the 
expenses of one’s correspondence. 

No, gentlemen, read the suggestions at the 
head of this department, and follow them 
as strictly as you can, and then if we do not 
perform our part of the business rebuke us 
as sharply as you please. 





Gut Ghee Fee. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


An Individual Reform Society. 
—In my temperance and other reform werk 
I often find persons who refuse to “ join a 
church” or any other organization of per- 
sons whose object is the amelioration of the 
condition of human beings. I ask such if 
they are willing to ‘‘ join themselves ;” and 
if an affirmative answer is given, they are 
instructed and prevailed upon, if possible, 
to sign the document. I enclose to you, en- 
titled ‘‘My Own Common Sense Temper- 
ance, Religious and Self-Improvement Or- 
ganization or Church, Located Wherever I 
May Be.” By signing this document the 
person becomes a Reform Institution on his 
own foundation—governed and controlled 
by all the noble attributes in his possession. 
My object is to reform the wicked or sinful 
and make of him, if possible, a divine helper 
in the work of reform. People are not all 
born at the same time, neither are they all 
converted at the same time. I am working 
for personal individual improvement. It is 
said that Socrates at one time found in one 
of the streets of Athens a man in tears, and 
asking why he wept, was answered, “I weep 
because I can not move the world.” Socrates 
replied, *‘ You will do something toward it 
if you will get up and move yourself.” 
Thus do I desire each person to ** move him- 
self,” or in other words to do something for 
his own good and the good of humanity of 
which he is a member. The tree is not 
known so much by the leaves, the limbs, the 
trunk, the roots, or the location or by the 
label, as by the fruit; so man is not known, 
loved or respected, by his faith, his songs, 
his prayers, or his church label, but by his 
deeds, his acts, as ‘‘ actions speak louder than 
words.” Meeting a man recently who talked 
loudly about Christianity, I asked him if he 
was a Christian? He said, “‘ Yes, but I 
don’t work at it now.” The world needs 
more workers, more ‘‘ doers of the word.” 


3. H. HARTER. 














Croup.—In the year 1850 or 51, when in 
Stockholm, Sweden, a young brother, about 
7 years old, was attacked by croup, while I 
was away in my office. My mother sent for 
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two doctors (one of them the “‘ king’s own”) 
and a barber with leeches. When I got 
home in the afternoon I found them all 
there. The doctors said thet the boy could 
not live. 
for Dr. Liedbeck, a homeopathist, who im- 
mediately came, bringing with him another 
physician of the same persuasion. When 
Dr. L. came, the other doctors said: ‘‘ Bro- 
ther L. may just as well make his experi- 
ments; the boy will die anyhow.” Dr. L. 
and his companion consulted a short time 
and then told me to undress the boy, get 
some cold water and pour it over his hack. 
I did so. Almost as soon as that was done, 
the boy said: ‘* Oh, it feels so good,” al- 
though he had not been able to say a word 
the whole day before. He recovered with- 
out anytning else being done to him. 
¥. H. WIDSTRAND. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart, who died on Octo- 
ber 25th, was a New Yorker by birth, her 
maiden name being Corneiia M. Clinch. She 
married Mr. Stewart in 1823. Mrs. Stewart 
was in some respects a remarkable woman. 
She was familiar with the tariff laws and 
the business of her husband; during the 
war she was conspicuous for her loyalty to 
the Union cause, and her whole life was 
eminently pure. It seems unfortunate 
that so large a fortune as Mr. Stewart’s 
should not have been applied in part to some 
object of public usefulness. 

The present Queen of Roumania, now 
forty-two years old, has had a romantic 
career. She was born in a quaint little 
country house on the banks of the Rhine, 
and was a great romp in girlhood, fond of 
out-doors, impatient of control, seif-reliant, 
and with an extraordinary poetic talent. 
Her ambition, after much travel, was to be 
a teacher, but Prince Charles, of Hohenzol- 
lern, whom she had met during her absence 
from home, asked her to become his queen. 
It is fifteen years since she was married. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

The art of living is like all arts: the ca- 
pacity alone is born with us; it must be 
learned and practiced with incessant care. 
— Goethe, 








I packed the barber off, and sent © 


Many a small man never ceases talking 
about small sacrifices he makes; but he is a 
great man who can sacrifice everything and 
say nothing. 

True humanity appertains rather to the 
mind than to the nerves, and prompts men 
to use real and active endeavors to execute 
the actions which it suggests.—@. J. For. 


O, the little bird sang east, and the little bird 
sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
flowed 
Around our incompleteness ; 
Around our restlessness his rest. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


Conversion is no repairing of the old 
building; but it takes all down and erects 
a new structure. The sincere Christian is 
quite a new fabric, from the foundation to 
the top-stone all new. —Alleine. 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense. now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





The following is a curious definition of a 
dentist : 
“A dentist, dear, makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has left without, 
And finds provision for his own 
By pulling other people’s out.” 
Coming into the station: Brakeman.— 
**Paw-tucket! Paw-tucket!” 
Inevitable book-and-candy boy (at other 
end of car).—‘‘ Caramels! Caramels!” 
Old Gentleman (unfamiliar with route).— 
**Dear me! Dear me! Did you under- 
stand what station they called?” 


“T like smart women well enough,” said 
Fenderson; ‘‘ but I wouldn’t care to marry 
@ woman who knew more than I did.” 

““And so,” suggested Fogg, ‘‘ you have 
been forced to remain single.” 


‘*T want some preserves on my bread, 
ma.” ‘* You mustn’t have it, Johnny; that 
nice butter and sugar is just the thing for 
you.” ‘* Wow, wow,” he howled, ‘‘ I won’t 
have it. Tain’t nothing but glucose and 
oleomargarine, and it’s pizen. Gimme pre- 
serves if you don’t want your little boy to 
die.” 

Dude.—“ Ah, Miss Lillie, why are those 
fire-tongs so much like Fred.” [He meant 
her to guess, or him to tell her ‘‘ because 
they glowed in her service,” or were ‘‘ pros- 
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trate at her feet,” or something of that kind.] 

Miss Lillie (looking so solemnly demure 
that the clock stopped).—‘‘ I don’t know, 
unless it was because they had thin legs and 
a brass head.” 


Last Christmas Eve. Mrs. J—— went up- 
stairs to see if the children had hung up 
their stockings for Santa Claus, and found 
that little Jim had pinned his up in a promi- 
nent place, with a slip of paper attached, 
containing this suggestive New Testament 
sentence: * The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 





— 





























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and pullisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Irene; or THE Roap to Freepom. A novei. 
By Sapa Batter Fowrer. 12 mo. Cloth. 
Philadelphia : H. N. Fowler & Company. 
A singular story that weaves in a great 

variety of character, and illustrates many 

incidents of actual occurrence in the home 
and social life of average people. But the 
author has wielded her pen for a purpose 
above the careful, studious portraiture of 
contrasted character. She has views on the 
relations of men and* women, the duty of 
the latter to assert their equality with men, 
and other matters that belong to reform and 
progress ; views that find their root in physi- 
ology, the laws of transmission, and in psy- 
chology, and these she has applied with much 
earnestness in the action and incidents of 
the volume. She holds up an ideal cf the 
marriage relation that she believes will ren- 
der the men and women who respect it as 
fur as they can much happier, and be pro- 
ductive of amuch higher type of offspring 
in body and mind. Asa work of fiction the 
book is not so well balanced; yet as a mode 
of argument it possesses many elements that 
must. interest the thoughtful for whom it 


was written. The attempt formulated by 
one of the chief persons of the many par- 
takers in the panorama, Irene, is to create 
a new social institution in which men and 
women shall associate on terms of perfect 
equality; love cach other purely, unselfishly, 
and without sexual passion ; but in the end 
become convinced that marriage with com- 
plete suitability and personal sympathy is 
the true realm cf liberty for women. 


Ten Dottars Enoves — Kererine Hoosg 
We tt on Ten Dottars a Week: How it 
has been done. How it can be done again. 
By Carngering Owen. 12 mo. pp. 279. 

Price $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mitiin & 

Company. 

Avery practical book. The young house. 
keeper, limited to a certain small sum of 
money for her weekly supplies, often longs 
for a mentor in type that. will suggest ways 
and means for solving a situation in her af- 
fairs that appears too formidable for her 
available resources. Miss Owen has pre- 
pared a book that will help such a young 
housekeeper. A rapid glance through the 
pages is convincing that most young people, 
who have ten dollars to expend on their 
table weekly, do not begin to reach the pos- 
sibilities that lie within that ten dollars. 
Discretion in the choice of food, method and 
intelligence in its preparation, and economy 
ov the side of waste will make so many dol- 
lars not only go a good way, but be produc- 
tive of an appearance even of luxury. The 
author has made up an inviting cookery 
book, with glimpses of the happy home-life 
of the people who are assumed to be prac- 
ticing according to her formularies, sand- 
wiched between the advice about mutton, 
cabbage, and bread-making. 


Book or Entress. By Tuos. J. Murrey. 
Author of Fifty Soups, ete. ete. 18 mo. 
pp. 83. Paper, price, 50 cents. White, 
Stokes & Allen: New York. 

Mr. Murrey adds a fresh number to his 
growing list of little hand books for the kit- 
chen-maid and housekeeper. He explains 
in a brief introduction that ‘* Entrées” are 
the middle dishes of the feast, and not the 
principal courses—they are a series of dainty 
side dishes, in the preparation of which the 
cook demonstrates the extent of her capa- 
bilities. Then, entrées are chiefly made of 
animal substance ; although very acceptable 
ones may be prepared from the products of 
the garden. 
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-Turep Annuat Report or U. 8. Civit 
SERVICE comMission, Comprising the year 
January 16, 1885, to January 16, 1886. A 
plain statement of the work and duties of 
the Commission, with intimations of what 
is essential for the improvement of the coa- 
duct of our public offices. It is scarcely to 
be expected that politicians of the old ** ma- 
chine stamp” will show -much interest in this 
important work, but all who have the wel- 
fare of civil affairs at heart will second the 
efforts of these gentlemen who constitute 
the Commission. They are evidently in 
earnest. 


Tur Century, for November, contains an 
abundant variety of reading, with glimpses 
of both foreign and domestic life. First ap- 
pears a sketch of Abraham Lincoln, with @ 
fine portrait of the good man. Among the 
other topics that are worthy of notice are 
**Qld Chelsea,” with illustrations, *‘ Ma- 
chine Politics in New York City,” ‘ The 
Need of Trade Schools,” ‘‘ The Temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis,” ‘‘Gen. Hooker's 
Appointment and Removal,” ‘‘The Battle 
of the First Day at Gettysburg,” and other 
chronicles of the war appear. The Century 
Co., New York. 


Sratc’s Lurmeray Year-Boox, for 1887, 
published by the author, and-for sale by 
all Lutheran book stores in the United 
States and Canada. 186 pages. Price 25 
cents. This annual represents.all branches 
of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 
It has an interesting history of the early 
Lutheran Settlements in the United States, 
names and addresses of all Lutheran minis- 
ters, portraits of prominent Lutherans, en- 
gravings of institutions of leading, churches, 
etc. Sylvanus Stall, editor, Lancaster, Pa. 


Tne Pauyrsicran’s Visitrine List, 1887. 
(Lindsay & Blackiston’s.) This publication 
of P. Blackiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia, 
is to be commended for its convenience as a 
note and reference book. In very compact 
terms valuable information is given relating 
to poisons and antidotes, Marshall Hall's 
Method to Restere Animation. Diagnosis, 
Incompatibles, New Remedies, Disinfec- 
tants, Urinalysis, and other matters of every 
day utility. Price, in leather, $1.00. Ar- 
ranged for 25 patients, $1.00; interleaved, 
$1.25. 


On Inpirect Fractures oF THe SKULL. 
By Charles M. Dulles, M. D. Fellow of the 


College of Physicians of Puiladelphia.— 
This isa study of the subject intimated by 
the title from most points of view. The 
writer goes somewhat into the history of 
injuries and quotes extendedly from auth- 
orities. Analysis is made of the tendencies 
of fracture resulting from force exerted in 
different directions. Twenty-seven diagrams 
illustrate as many cases. The essay is inter- 
esting to surgeons generally. 


Hica License Weicnep 1x THE Batan- 
o£s, AND — By Herrick Johnson, D.D., an- 
ables discussion of the question of the 
claims os High License The ‘‘ claims” are 
set forth in detail, and fully answered by 
argument and statistics by one thoroughly 
able and also wholly acquainted with the 
workings of the law in the Western States 
ofthe Union. Price in paper 5 cents. J. 
N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, New York. 

Sortpner's Magazine. Onthe 15th of De- 
cember the first or January number of a new 
magazine will be issued hy Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. This monthly will be devoted to gen- 
eral literature, and be finely illustrated. The 
contents of the first number will represent 
several of the best American writers. Terms 
$3 a year. 

Tuk Porutar Science Montnty, for Nov- 
ember (D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
contains ‘** North America in the Ice Pe- 
riod,” ‘* The Mental Faculties of Monkeys,” 
**Chevreul at a hundred.” ** Hickory-nuts 
of North America,” ‘‘ Inebriate Maniacs,” 
and other topics of a popular and scicntific 
nature. 

Curistian Trovent, for October, has a 
varied table of contents: ‘‘ Accord between 
Phildsophy and Faith,” ‘‘ American Schools 
in the Turkisli Empire,” “The Gaihs and 
Losses of Faith from Science,” are worthy 
of mention among its interesting contents. 
Wilbur B. Ketchum, publisher, New York. 


Cuitp Growrn. A paper read before the 
Women's Anthropological Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Clara Bliss Mines. The 
essay is brief, but contains a good many 
suggestions to parents for practical observa- 
tion in anthropometry. 

Oattvir’s Porutar Reapine, No. 35, con- 
tains several complete stories, chiefly of the 
sensational type. Price, 30 cents. Ogilvie 
& Co., New York. 


Harrer’s, for November, is well illus- 
trated, and possesses features of a higher 


literary character than usual, we think. 
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Tas Nationat Tempgrance Sooty has 
just published a new concert exercise for 
Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope and other 
juvenile temperance societies, expressly ad- 
apted for Christmas entertainments celebra- 
tions. Three pieces of stirring music, with 
the notes, are given. Price, 3 cents copy ; 
80 cents per dozen. 

Taz New Exeianp Macazing for Novem- 
ber contains a good sketch of the late 
John B. Gough, and thoughtful papers on 
International Copyright, ‘‘ The Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury,” illustrated, ‘‘ A Nota- 
able Family,” Isms, and a variety of para- 
graphs on current matters. - 


CaTALOGUE OF THE ExTENsIVE ARCH ZOLOGI- 
cat Couzigction, of Mr. Eugene Bosan ; 
comprising ‘‘ Antiquities of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Central and South America, Egypt, 

| Greece, Rome and Gaul. Antique 
Gems, Cut and Polished Stones, etc., and 
Specimens relating to Ethimography, 
Anuthiopology, Patenitology, Luology, etc. 
Pre-historic implements, coins and medals, 
to be sold Dec. 18th to 18th by George A. 
Leavitt & Co., at their Gallery, Broadway, 
New York. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


New York Tribune, weekly. 

Leisure Hours, G. N. Hobart, New York. 

Scientific American, Munn & Co., New York. 

Pouwsr and Steam, monthly, New York. 

Christian Advocate, weekly, Phillips & 
Ilunt, New York. 

Harper’s Young People, weekly, Harper & 
Brother, New York. 

Misssonary Review, for November and 

December, Princeton, N. J 

Banker’s Magazine, and Statistical Regis- 
ter, monthly, New York. 

The Poultry Monthly, for November, Pub- 
lishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

‘ ak Age, illustrated, monthly, T. J., New 

ork. 


Christian at Work, weekly, J. M. Hallock, 
New York. 

Banner of Light, Spiritualists’ organ, week- 
ly, Boston. 

The Medical Advance, Homeopathic, Month- 
ly, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Illustrated Catholic American, weekly, P. 
V. Hickey, New York. 

Pradstreets, Journal of trade and Fi- 
nance, weekly, New York. 

The Independent, weekly, New York. A 
representative of Congregationalism. 


American Medical Journal, G. ©. Pitzer, 
editor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Iltustrated Christian Weekly, 
Tract Society, New York. 

Christian Herald, and Signs of Our Times, 
Bible House, New York. 

Medical Brief, monthly, Journal of Practi- 
cal Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Church Press, Independent Church news- 
paper, weekly, New York. 

The Earth, new weekly publication relating 
to all sorts, New York. 

Gazetteer, monthly, The Writers’ Publishing 
Co., New York. 

Ilustrated Graphic News, progressive week 
ly, Cincinnati. 

Photographic Ti: weekly, Scoville Manf. 
Co., New So . 

The Home Journal, Society News, Morris 
Phillips & Co., New York. 

The New York School Juurnal, weekly, A. 
M. Kellogg. Editor, New York. 


Western Rural and American Stockman, 
Milton George, Chicago. 

American Inventor, devoted to industrial 
interests, monthly, Cincinnati. 

Journal of Heredity, Mary W. Barrett, M.D., 
editor, monthly, Chicago. 

New York Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man, Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N.Y. 


American 











“Tm sorry I didn’t subseribe for the 
Purenorogicat Jovrnat this year. Am 
bound to do it for 1887, and get rid of my 
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